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The Daily Portion 


THE HANDBOOK BIBLE READINGS 
BY ISAAC OGDEN RANKIN 


July 17, Sunday. Personal Relations.—Col. 

3: 18-25; 4: 1-6. 

The true spirit of these personal relations 
is to be carried out ‘‘as unto the Lord.” This 
is to bring in a new and higher motive which 
robs subjection of its bitterness and makes 
authority loving. Always there are three to 
be considered in personal relations, for the 
Lord is a partner in them all. See how Paul 
craves intercession. Every great missionary 
works in the strength of the prayers of God’s 
people. 
are without; we are witnesses and must think 
of our calling. ‘‘ Buying up the opportunity ” 
—the phrase is a striking one. We must be 
alert for the honor of Christ. 


July 18. Salutations.—Col. 4: 7-18 

Paul has nothing to say of ‘the masses.” 
He knew individuals and followed their per- 
sonal history with loving care. These are 
welcome glimpses of the network of personal 
friendships and partnerships in the apostle’s 
life. Trace out these names, so far as our 
information allows, in order te make the salu- 
tations real. Luke, “the beloved physician,” 
must often have ministered to the bodily in- 
firmities of Paul. 


July 19. Famine in the Land.—Ruth 1: 1-5. 

This idyl of Jewish life falls in a time of 
peace. It is a story of David’s family, con- 
necting him with Moab by female descent and 
introducing two of the most familiar pictures 
of Old Testament womanhood. Famine was 
a too familiar experience when the rains failed. 
In ten years Naomi seems to have heard noth- 
ing of her Bethlehem friends, and not to have 
been heard of by them. Yet the actual dis- 
tance could not have been more than sixty 
miles, and was probably much less. It is 
hard to realize that ancient life was so often 
shut in to news-tight compartments of tribal 
life. 


July 20. The Return of Naomi.—Ruth1: 6-14. 

Naomi must have found her stay in Moab 
religiously distasteful. The worshipers of 
Chemosh were zealous for their god, but 
Naomi was faithful. She blesses her daugh- 
ters in the name of Jehovah. Note the 
thought of marriage as a refuge for woman. 
Orpah is not to be blamed, though Ruth may 
be praised. We do not know the circum- 
stances and cannot judge. 


July 21. Ruth.—Ruth 1: 15-22. 

The drawing of home love is a marvelous 
thing, but Ruth knew a stronger passion than 
homesickness. She loved Naomi for her own 
sake, and because with her went the memory 
of married happiness. Even Naomi’s home 
longing seems colorless beside Ruth’s self- 
devotion. Naomi had forgotten about the 
famine which drove them out; she thinks 
only of those whom she had lost. Personal 
relations are our permanent things—love en- 
dures. How pure and strong then ought we 
to make these ties. 


July 22. Boaz.—Ruth 2: 1-7. 

Boaz is drawn with few, but distinct and 
powerful strokes. Remember the law of the 
gleaner (Lev. 19: 9). Ruth had the double 
claim—she was poor and a stranger. Note 
the salutation between master and men. 
Would our life be stronger, or less strong, 
if religion entered into common speech. 


July 23. Ruth and Boaz.—Ruth 2: 8-16. 
Thoughtful hospitality leaves room for the 
initiative of the guest. Boaz did not send a 
gift of grain to Naomi, he let Ruth earn it. 
There is some’ suggestion here of an abuse of 
the gleaner’s law and a consequent unwilling- 
ness to allow the privilege. The whole village 
knew of her kindness to Naomi. Note the 
significant phrase: ‘‘ Thou hast spoken to the 
heart of thy handmaid.”’ Kindliness goes far; 
a geod deed is doubled by a gracious manner. 


Note the consideration for those who | 





Harvard Divinity’s Summer School of The- 
ology opened last week with about 50 students, 
most of whom are ministers in charge of par- 
ishes. Ten denominations are represented, 
the Congregational Trinitarians leading with 
13 students. Eleven Episcopalians, 7 Bap- 
tists, 5 Unitarians and 3 Methodists, and 
representatives of the Disciples, Evangelical 
Association, Free Baptists, Presbyterians and 
Universalists make up the registration. 








DIMINISHED VITALITY.—Some People talk very — 
pantly about diminished vitality. ey don’t stop to 
think that vitality is the — of life—that it is that 
little understood something on which every function of 
their bodies depends. Diminished vitality is early in- 
dicated by loss of appetite, strength and endurance, and 
Hood’s Sarsaparilla is the greatest vitalizer. 








Religious Notices 


Religious and ecclesiastical notices, addresses of ministers, 
ete, published under is heading at ten cents a line, 
AMERICAN SEAMAN’S FRIEND SOCIETY, No. 76 Wall 
St.. New York. Incorporated April, 1833. Object: to 
improve the moral and social condition of seamen. Sus- 
tains cs — missionaries ; | peseneee temperance 
homes and boa ing houses in leading seaports at home 
phat a ae des libraries for outgoing vessels; 
Tae Boat the Saidor’s Maqazine, Seaman’s and 








mtributions to sustain its work = solicited, and 
remittances of same are requested to be made direct to 
the main office of the socie rt at ow: York, 

Rev. Dr. CHARLES A. STODDARD, President. 
Rev. W. C. STITT, Secretary. W. HALL RopEs, Treasurer. 








Subscribers’ Wants 











Notices under this h five lines (eight 
words to the line) , cost pose ad ed Nifty ate each insertion. 
Additional les ten cents each per insertion. 





ness houses. Breck’s Bureau, 51 No. Market 


en and Boys Wanted. Positions su 
pied in fu +~*- HA 
See Mr. McGerigle. 





Organ for Sale. A second-hand two Syren pipe 
organ for sale cheap. Must be removed at once 
dress Box 211, Nantucket, Mass, 





A Position is Open for high-grade business and 
technical men; no man too good for us to place at 
once; call or ‘write for list of openings. apgoods 
(Inc.), Suite 515, 309 Broadway, New York. 


A Lady, with some experience, desires a position to 
care for an elderly person or an invalid, who does not 
Se services of a trained nurse. Address Miss 

. D., 86 Hanover Street, Fall River, Mass. 


Boarders Wanted on farm. above fogs. Pure 
spring water, good table, comfortable rooms and beds. 
Magnificent views, shady yard, piazza. Two miles from 
station. R. F. D. Free carriage from and to station. 

each per week. Hope Farm, Bradford, Vt 


For Sale, a home in Wellesley, 15 miles from Boston, 
desirably located ona corner lot of one-half acre of land, 
well covered with fruit and forest trees. Lot ina desir- 
able neighborhood and midway between the college 
and Dana Hall. Inquire of C. B. Dana, Wellesley. 


Exchange Wanted. Pastor of Congregational 
church in a country town among the Maine hills, 
would like to exchange with a pastor on the seacoast 
for one or more Sundays in August or September. 
H. A. Lincoln, W. Newfield, Me. 


Berkshire Hills — Woodlawn. Sixteenth season. 
A pleasant, country home for the summer. Modern con- 
veniences. Elevation 1,600 feet. Rates $8.00 to $10.00 
= week. Address Mrs. J. T. Webb, New Marlboro, 
Mass. 


An Opportunity for Some Church. New 
methods, the result of long study, that will enla 
the meaning and usefulness of the ehurch, and d 
to the effectiveness of religious effort. Address New 
Methods, 29, care Zhe Congregationalist, Boston, Mass. 


Queen Isabella became the world’s benefactor by 
making Columbus’ first voyage of discovery possible. 
Do you want to be the world’s benefactor today? IL 
so, address Columbus, 29, care Zhe Congregationalist, 
Boston, Mass. 


Private Home for elderly gentlemen. Large coun 
try mansion, furnace heat, open fireplaces, bath and all 
modern conveniences. Everything strictly first-class. 
Boston and Worcester references. Address A. W. ee 
Box 85, No. Brookfield, Mass, 


Teo Rent. Furnished cottage, seven rooms, on shore 
Bear Island, Lake Winnipesaukee, N N. H. Wide verandas, 
fine well, large pines, near steamboat wharf twice-daily 
mail; mountain views, sailing, bathing, fishing. Inquire 
of Rev. A. 8. Hawkes, Edgewood, R. IL. 


Wanted, position as pastor’s assistant, by oothage 

woman experienced in church, Sunday school and mis- 

sionary work and with ability as a teacher, speaker 

and musician. Any location. References. Address 
, 29, care The Congregationalist, Boston, Mass. 


Congregational Information Bureau for 
World’s Fair Visitors. Send stamped addressed en- 
velope to First Congregational Church, 3610 Delmar 
Ave., St. Louis, Mo.,,and receive information as to 
stopping place, etc. No charge. 


A Family of Four Adults living in a seashore 
town wish to exchange furnished homes with a small 
family living iu Boston or vicinity, for four weeks 
after the latter part of September. Address Box 3, 
East Orleans, Mass. References. 


Housekeeper. Wanted, Aug. 1, working house- 
keeper over 30, capable, willing, good cook, whe can do 
all the work in a family of three; no children. A frieud 
as capable desired in a neighboring famiiy; two chil- 
dren. Address Box 128, South Hadley, Mass. 


The Principal of an endowed high school within 
twenty miles of Boston will take two boys into his family 
from Sept. 15 toJune 15. $500. Splendid combination 
of school training, private instruction and home life. 
Highest references. Address M. L. K., 29, care The Con- 
gregationalist, Boston, Mass. 
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Our Benevolent Societies 


National 


AMERICAN BOARD OF COMMISSIONERS FOR FOREIGN 
po Congregational House, Boston. rank H. 
Wiggin, Lage ay John G. ——«, se and 
Agent. Office in New York, Fourth Ave, 

oon Twen , -sacond St.; in Chicago, 153 La Salle St. 


THE CONGREGATIONAL HOME MISSIONARY SOCIETY» 
Fourth Ave. and 22nd St., New York, N.Y. Mr. William 
B. Howland Treasurer, to whom donations and subscrip- 
tions and all correspondence relating to estates and 
annuities should be addressed. Rev. oseph B. Clark, 
D. D., Editorial Secretary; Rev. Washington Choate, 

D. D., "Corresponding Secretary; Don O Shelton, Asso- 
cate Secretary Rev. R. A. Beard, D. D., Eastern Repre- 
sentative 


THE AMERICAN MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION, Fourth 
Ave.,and Twenty-second S8t., New York. Missions in the 
United States, evangelistic and educational at the South 
and inthe West, among-the Indians and Chinese. Boston 
office, 615 Congregational House ; Chicago office, 153 La 
Salle ‘St. Donations eval big sent to either of the above 
offices, or to H. W. H rd, Treasurer, Fourth Ave. and 
ee St., 7 York City. 


HE CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH Bon aive Socenry. 
Aus in building churches and parsonages. Charles. 
H. Richards, D., Secretary: Rev. L. H. © Cot bb, D. dD. 
Secretary Emeritus: Charles E. Hope, Fg nl ‘108 
na 22nd St., New York, N. Y. Rev. C. H. Taintor, 151 

= nal He St., Chicago, Ill.; Rev. G. A. Hood, Qoasre 
gato on 





House, Bosto: Mass. ; Rev. H. H. Wikoff, 
2 A. Building, San Francisco, Cal., Field Secre- 
tar’ ys 


CONGREGATIONAL EDUCATION SOCIETY (including 
former New West Education Commission). Scholarships. 
for students for the ministry. Twenty-seven Congre 
tional Colleges and Academies in seventeen states. 
Thirteen Christian schools in Utah and New Mexico. 
Edward 8. Tead, eereerrers Secretary ; 8S. F. Wilkins, 
Treasurer. Offices, 612, 613 ere ational House, Bos- 
ton; 151 Washington st. , Chicago, I 


THE CONGREGATIONAL SUNDAY SCHOOL AND PUB- 
LISHING SOCIETY, Congregational House, Boston, Wil- 
lard Scott, D D., president; Geo. M. Boynton, dD * 
Secretary and Treasurer. 

The Missionary Department, which is in charge of the 
Secretary, sustains school ies, fur- 
nishes lesson helps, libraries and other necessary litera- 
ture to new and needy preempt een gS or at reduced 
cost. The administrative expenses of t is department 
are wholly defrayed at appropriations from the Busi- 
ness Department. contributions from churches, 
Sunday schools and ~ Bn go directly for mission- 
ary work. . Duncan, Ph. D., is Field Secretary and 
Rev. F. J. Marsh, is New England Superintendent for 
this department. 

The Business Department, in charge of the Business 
Manager, and known in the trade as the Pilgrim sre 
publishes The Congregationalist and Christian World, the 
Pilgrim series of Lesson Helps and Sunday school pa 
pers, books for Sunday scbools and home reading. Rec- 
ords and Reguisites for churches and Sunday schools, 
and sells th + books of all other publishers as well as its 
own. Its treasury is entirely separate from that of the 
Missionary Department to which, however, it makes 
annual appropriations. Orders for books and subscrip- 
tions for a from Ohio and all states east 
should be sent to the Business Manager, J. H. Tewks- 
bury, at Boston, and from the Interior and Western 
states to the Chi icago Agency at 175 Wabash Ave., 

Chicago, Il. 











NATIONAL COUNCIL MINISTERIAL RELIEF FUND. 
(Corporate name “ Trustees of the National Council of 
the Congregational Churches of the United States.’’) 
| me ng needy oon eat B00 ministers or their widows. 


8 permanent fund 000,000. Asks annual offer- 
ings from churches, kar ‘donations and anttee 
Chairman, Rev. H. A. Stimson, D. D.; Secre Rev. 


Wm. A. Rice, D. D., Fourth Ave., and gona Er WeY: 
Treasurer, Rev. Samuel B. Forb: es, 206 Wethersfield 
Ave., se . Ct; he Secretary, Rev. Edward 
Hawes, D. D., Hartford, 


Boston SEAMAN’S FRIEND SOCIETY, incorporated 
1828. President, Rev. Alexander McKenzi ie, D. D.; 
Treasurer, Geo Gould; Corresponding Secretary, Rev. 
C, P. Osborne, Room 601 Congregational House, Boston. 
A Coagnegesicen a devoted to the material, social, 
moral and religious welfare of seamen of all nations, 
and supported ey by the churches of New England. 
Bequests should be made payable to the Boston Sea- 
man’s Friend Society. Contributions from churches 
and individuals solicited. 


Massachusetts and Boston 


THE MASSACHUSETTS HOME MISSIONARY SOCIETY, 
No. 609 Pade retin House, Rev. F. E. Emrich, D. D., 
Secretary; Rev. Joshua Coit, Treasurer. 


THE CONGREGATIONAL BOARD OF PASTORAL SUP- 
PLY, established by the Massachusetts General Associa- 
tion, offers its services to churches desiring pastors or 
pulpit — in Massachusetts and in other States. 

ag oe 61 — House, Boston. Rev. Charles 

Rice, Secreta 


BoaRD OF CE AID, Boston, a. Be- 
quests solicited in thisname. Send gifts to A. G. Stan- 
wood, Treasurer, 704 Sears Building. Apply for aid to 
E. B. Palmer, 609 Congregational House. 


THE CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH UNION of Boston 
and vicinity eset. Its object is the estab- 
lishment and support of Evangelical Congregational 
Churches and Sunday Schools in Koston and its suburbs. 

enry E. Cobb, Pres.; U. E. Kelsey, Treas.; George 
Flint, Sec., 101 Towawanda St., Boston. 


Women’s Organizations 





WoMEN’S BOARD OF MISSIONS, Room 704 Congre i 
tional House. Miss Sarah Louise Day, Treasurer; Miss 
E. Harriet Stanwood, Home Secretary. 


Woman’s HoME MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION, Room 
607 Congregational House. Miss Lizzie D. White, Treas- 
urer; Miss L. L. Suerman, Home Secretary. 


THE WoMAN’S SEAMAN’S FRIEND SOCIETY of Bos- 
ton, Room 601 Congregational House, Boston. Miss 
Grace Soren, Treasurer, 19 Greenville St., Roxbury. 








* you ever buy any books, you cannot afford to 

be without the new Pilgrim Press Catalogue, 
which quotes low prices on‘all the popular books, 
religious and secular. Send a stamp and get one 
at the Congregational Bookstore, either at Boston 
or Chicago. 








XUM 
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SPECIAL LOW RATES To ST. LOUIS AND RETURN 
VIA THE NICKEL PLATE ROAD.-—Permitting stop 
off at Chicago without additional cost. For full 
particulars see local agents, or write L. P. Burgess, 
N. E. P. A., Old South Building, Boston, Mass. 


FoR THE P1IAzza.—The exhibition of Piazza and 
Lawn Furniture now on view at the Paine ware- 
rooms on Canal Street is interesting in many ways. 
It may fairly be claimed that this is the most com- 
prehensive and unique display of the kind ever made 
in Boston. It comprises hundreds of pieces, most 
of which are from exelusive designs, embodying 
novelties in willow and grasscloth furniture never 
before seen in this city. 


TAKE THE NICKEL PLATE ROAD FOR THE ST. 
Louis Farr.—Lowest rates and many unusual 
privileges. Special $15 rate from Buffalo on cer- 
tain dates. Full information on application to local 
agents or L. P. Burgess, N. E. P. A., New Old 
South Building, Boston, Mass. 


NEW ENGLAND’s INLAND, SEASHORE AND 
MOUNTAIN REsortTs.—The St. Louis Exposition is 
no doubt the objective point for numerous vacation- 
ists this season; and surely it is well worth one’s 
while to journey to this gigantic exposition. But 
there are thousands of persons in the East who are 
quite content to take their season’s rest in their 
usual summer abode—in northern New England, 
midst the lakes, rivers and seashore of New England 
which nature has decorated with perfect grace ; in 
the peaceful vales of the White Mountains, or the 
health-giving mountain towns, or away in the far- 
ther recesses of Maine’s pine forests or in the woods 
of New Brunswick. Lakes, Rivers, Mountains and 
Seashore are the portfolios containing beautiful 
views of these sections, and the descriptive books 
** All Along Shore,” “ Lakes and Streams,” “ Among 
the Mountains,” ‘Southeast New Hampshire,” 
“Southwest New Hampshire,” “‘ Valley of the Con- 
necticut,” ‘* Merrimack Valley,” ‘‘ Monadnock Re- 
gion,” “ Lake Memphremagog and About There,” 
“ Hoosae Country & Deerfield Valley,” and “Cen- 
tral Massachusetts.” These descriptive books give 
a detailed account of the various regions and are 
copiously illustrated. They will be mailed to any 
address upon receipt of two cents for each book, 
and the portfolios will be mailed upon receipt of six 
cents in stamps for each book by the General Pas- 
senger Department, Boston & Maine Railroad, Bos- 
ton. 








Educational 
m THEOLOGICAL 
MASSACHUSETTS, ANDOVER. 


The Oldest Congregational Seminary, 


ANDOVER, 


begins its 97th year Sept. 91, 1904. 
For catalogue, map and views, fully descriptive of loca- 
ne ngs, courses of study, lectureships, and special 
es, 


Apply to Prof. C. 0. DAY. 





CoNNEOTIOUT, HARTFORD. 
HARTFORD sisi for ses rior 
3 THEOLOGICAL 
oe Pee Ranta ste SEMINARY 

THE THEOLOGICAL DEPARTMENT 
YALE UNIVERSITY 


(The Yale Divinity School) 

Offers exceptional opportunities for regular and special 
instruction for theological students, or fur those who de- 
sire to lay a broad foundation for the work of teaching. 
The eighty-third year begins September twenty-ninth. 

For information address the Dean of the Facalty, 

PROFESSOR FRANK K. SANDER 

Drawer 4, Yale Station, New Haven, Ct. 








ILLINOIS, CHICAGO. 


CHICAGO THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 


Opens its 48th year 71 amd 28. Every facility for 
college graduates. Address 
PRoF. H. M. SCOTT, 520 Adams St., Chicago, Ill. 


THE BOSTON EVANGELICAL INSTITUTE, 


Revere, Mass. It fits young people for all kinds of Chris- 
tian work, including preaching. Twenty young ladies 
should begin the course in September to become preach- 
ing deaconesses. Send for piuspectus. 





CALIFORNIA, BERKELEY. 


PACIFIC 
Theological Seminary 


SEAT OF STATE UNIVERSITY. 


Courses modeled to present day demands; valuable 
university advantages gratis. J. K. McLEAN, President. 
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THE ONGREGATIONALIST 


and Christian World 
SUCCEEDING 
The Recorder founded 1816; The Congregationalist, 1849. 


Published every Saturday at 14 Beacon Street, Boston. 





RECEIPTS for subscriptions are indicated by the date of 
expiration on the address label. If a special receipt is 
wanted a stamp must be sent with the remittance. 

CHANGE OF ADDRESS.—Notice of change of address 
must reach this office on to insure the sending 
of the paper of the following week to the new address. 

DISCONTINUANCES.—In accordance with the almost 
universal wish of our subscribers, papers are continued 
until there is a specific order to stop. In connection 
with such an order all arrearages must be paid. An 
order of discontinuance can be given at any time, to 
take effect at the expiration of the subscription. 


ADVERTISING RATES.—25 cents per agate line each in- 
sertion, 14 lines to the inch, 11¢ inches to the column. 
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Boston and Chicago 
J. H. Tewksbury, Business Manager. 
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Educational 





E FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES. 
4 Ashburton Pl., Boston; 156 Fifth Ave., N. Y.; 
Washington; Chicago; Mi lis; San Francisco; 
Los Angeles. Manual Free. EVERETT O. Fisk & Co. 


The Pratt Teachers’ Agency 
70 Pitth Avenue, New York 


Recommends teachers to colleges, schools, families. 
Advises parents about schools. 


WM. O. PRATT, Manager. 











NEW HAMPSHIRE 
NEW HAMPSHIRE, EXETER. 


The Phillips Exeter 
Academy 


124th year opens Sept. 14,1904. For catalogue and views 
address HARLAN P. AMEN, Principal, Exeter, N. H. 


TILTON SEMINARY 


TILTON, NEW HAMPSHIRE. 


THs well-known school enters upon its sixtieth 
year Sept. 13,1904. Over 200 young men and 
women in attendance. Classical, Latin-Scientific, 
English-Scientific, and Business courses. Music, 
Art, and Commercial departments fully equipped 
and conducted by experienced teachers. Excellent 
chemical and biological laboratories. Location 
ideal as regards both healthfulness and attractive- 
ness. School religious but not sectarian. Large 
endowment makes charges for tuition, board, and 
laundry only $178. Catalogue sent upon request. 


GEORGE L. PLIMPTON, A. M., 
PRINCIPAL. 











MASSACHUSETTS 





MASSACHUSETTS, WELLESLEY. 


Wellesley School s2y. 
wWahones, Mass. College Foeperaiery. tae outin 


rms each year in mountain camp. A of unus 
benefit physically and mentally. For circulars address 


EDWARD AUGUSTINE BENNER. 
MASSACHUSETTS, NATICK. 


WALNUT HILL SCHOOL 


NATICK, MASS. A college preparatory school for 
girls. Catalogue sent on application. 





HE SCHOOL OF AGRICULTURE and 
T Horticulture in Harvard University provides for 
young men systematic instruction in these arts. The 
oere of exercises are so arranged that students may 
live at their homes even 12 or 15 miles distant from 
Boston. Term begins Sept. 29. For catalogue, address 
Prof. F. H. STORER, Jamaica Plain, Mass. 





MASSACHUSETTS, WABAN. 


WABAN SCHOOL wasary, mass. 


A SUPERIOR SCHOOL FOR BOYS. 
J. H. PILLSBURY, Principal. 


THE ALLEN SCHOOL 


est Newton, Mass. 
S@nd Year. Worth knowing for its spirit, equipment 
and record. One teacher to five pupils. Cultured home for 
promising boys. New building with superb gymnasium 
and swimming tank. Illustrated catalogue. Address 
Headmaster Box J. 





MASSACHUSETTS, ASHBURNHAM. 


CUSHING ACADEMY, 


ASHBURNHAM, MASS. 


“ We wish more fathers and mothers were acquainted 
with your splendid institution and your manner of con 
ducting the same.” This is what the father of one of 
the members of the last graduating class wrote after 
attending — —, exercises at Cushing 
Academy, June ‘ 

If you yish to become acquainted with the school, send 
for the new ilustrated booklet or the 1904 catalogue, 
or make us a visit. 

H. 8. COWELL, A. M., Principal. 


LASELL 


SEMINARY 


For Young Women 


Auburndale, Mass. 


Lasell has ideas and methods concerning the training 
of girls that mark it as a unique and extraordinary 
school. Of the Lasell catalogue, one father writes: 

“ It presents more right ideas about education in general 
and the best development of girls in particular, than any 
such book I have ever examined.” 

The hands and the body are trained with the mind 
Courses in Domestic Economy and Applied House- 
keeping. Lessons in Sewing, Cooking, Dress Cutting- 
Millinery, Home Sanitation, Conversation and Walk- 

—all in regular school work. Special advantages 
in Music and Art. 10 miles from Boston. 

Write for catalogue. 


C. C. BRAGDON, Principal. 
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Educational 
MASSACHUSETTS 








MASSACHUSETTS, LOWELL. 


Rogers Hall School 


For Girls. Admits to Smith, Vassar, Wellesley, | 
Wells, Mt. Holyoke. Beautiful grounds. Golf, 
Basket Ball, Tennis, Field Hockey, Horseback 
Riding. | 
Mrs. E.P. UNDERHILL, M.A., Prin., Lowell, Mass. 





The Gilman School 


for Girls Also Called 
The Cambridge School 
Advantages of Greater Boston without the drawbacks 
of city life. Resident Papils, $1,000, 


ARTHUR GILMAN, A.M., Director, Cambridge, Mass. 














Characterized by strength of teachers 
and earnestness of boys. 

The many considerations of a boy’slife 
at school form the text of a pamphlet 
that has been written about ROCK 
RIDGE HALL, Though it may not in- 
fluence a selection in favor of this 
school, it will be read with interest by 
all who are impressed with the equip- 
ment and methods that are essential for 
a thoroughly modern preparatory school, 

This pamphlet, which has been pre- 
pared with care and il/ustrated with nu- 
merous photographic reproductions, de- 
scribes both by word and picture many 
details of the school life as well asthe 
advantages, natural beauty and historic 
interest of the school’s surroundings, 
Sent without charge on request. 

DR. G. R. WHITE, Principal, 
Wellesiey Hills, Mass. 
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There is an attractiveness to a 
child, fresh from its bath, in 
clean, dainty clothes, that ap- 













peals to all and suggests an 








Ivory Soap cleanliness. Free 





from all injurious chemicals and 


ene GT made of vegetable oils, Ivory 
THE MISSES ELY’S SCHOOL | Soap will not injure the most 


For Girls. amma meme | | 
Riverside Drive, 85th and 86th Sts.. New Yorx City. d eli cate s ki n or fa b TiC. 
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Palmer Institute 

Starkey Seminary 
Boarding school for boys 
and girls, splendidly sit- 
uated, overlooking Sen 
eca Lake. Modern build 
ing and equipment. Fine 
health record. Fifty- 
three acres in campus, 
athletic field and gardens. Ten teachers tram for best 
































colleges or business. Advanced courses in music, art, 
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HOMCEOPATHIC MEDICAL COLLEGE tothe 12th census. Cloth binding, leather back, 
of the University of Michigan. $1.00 edition. Our special price 25 cts. net, 
Men and women admitted on equal terms. Fees and | 35 cts. postpaid. 
cost of living verylow. For announcement and partic- = 
ulars address R. S. COPELAND, M. D., Ann Arbor, Mich. 
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Che True ‘*Meneely Standard ” 
HENRY CHURCHILL KING, President. CHIMES, PEALS and BELLS For Sale by Cong. S. S. & Pub. Society, Boston and Chicago. 
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HARTSHORN 
SHADE ROLLERS 


Bear the script name of Stewart 
Hartshorn on label. 


Wood Rollers. Tin Rollers. 
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Event and Comment 


HILE nearly all the New England 

colleges have changed presidents 
within the last thirty years, Matthew H. 
Buckham, though he has now 
passed his seventieth mile- 
stone, has continued at the head of the 
University of Vermont all this time and 
his wise and capable administration re- 
ceived its due meed of praise at the cen- 
tennial last week. That noteworthy 
occasion is described by a correspondent 
on another page and we are glad here 
to record our appreciation of the scholar- 
ship and personal worth of Dr. Buckham 
who has added luster to an office upon 
which his predecessors conferred dignity 
and eminence. In him is seen the rare 
blending of the old time college presi- 
dent and the modern administrator and 
thinker, sensitive to new conditions and 
movements of thought, able to point out 
the path to larger truth and more effective 
service. 


Our Portrait 


HAT was a clear and important dis- 

tinction between the private study 
and public use of philosophy recently 
made by a distin- 
guished Cambridge 
professor of philosophy, in addressing an 
audience of ministers. The minister 
must indeed review his Bible and his 
faith in the light of history and reason, 
but must remember that his business is 
not to teach philosophy, but to comfort 
his own flock and to build up the faith of 
his church. To philosophize in the pul- 
pit might generate doubt, and for his 
part the speaker did not like a doubting 
preacher in the pulpit any more than he 
liked a captain who stood on the bridge 
of his steamship and explained to the 
passengers that he is in doubt as to his 
voyage and his ability of making it. The 
passengers want to be under the charge 
of a man who understands navigation! 
The pulpit is no place for philosophical 
speculations. Such counsel from such 
a source is worth the preacher’s earnest 
heed. 


Philosophy versus Faith 


RESH from his recent notable work 

at Westminster Chapel in London, 
whose pastorate he has just accepted, 
Dr. Campbell Morgan 
was the central figure 
in the closing days of 
the students’ conference at Northfield. 
He was ably supported by Mr. Robert E. 
Speer and a profound spiritual impression 
was made by their addresses. Barring 
the gloom caused by the drowning of two 
members of the Yale delegation, this 
conference has registered the customary 
success. Nearly a thousand students 
from colleges and-preparatory -se¢hools in 
the Bast have recived Bible instruc- 


Student Y. M. C. A. 
Assemblies 


tion from competent teachers and per- 
sonal inspiration from well known plat- 
form speakers. These Northfield student 
gatherings have been so often described 
in our columns that we are this year giv- 
ing more prominence to the Lake Geneva 
gathering which serves the interest of the 
students in the middle West no less effect- 
ively than Northfield serves those of 
the East. The size and influence of 
this conference as depicted by Professor 
Parsons on page 96 make it one of the 
noteworthy Christian assemblies of the 
summer and the fact that a member of a 
college faculty is moved to speak so 
strong a word of approval shows that the 
management of the student Y. M. C. A. 
movement is such as to commend it to 
the authorities of our various institutions. 
So long as it continues to be prosecuted 
on these broad and sane lines it ought to 
be heartily supported by every college 
president and professor in the land. 


NE of the most wholesome of recent 

verdicts in courts held to try clergy- 
men was rendered in Delaware last week, 
when two promineut 
Methodist Episcopal 
clergymen of Delaware, so prominent as 
to have been presiding elders and del- 
egates to the recent General Conference, 
were found guilty of gambling in stocks, 
of inveigling their fellow-clergymen into 
doubtful business transactions, and of 
engaging in secular pursuits while re- 
ceiving sufficient salary for legitimate 
needs. The atmosphere will be clearer 
in Delaware now. Judging from circu- 
lars which have recently come to our 
desk, there are certain Congregational 
clergymen and erstwhile responsible men 
in denominational affairs who are indulg- 
ing in doubtful forms of business enter- 
prise and trading on the strength of their 
professional standing. When ministers 
go into business, let them bolster up 
their undertakings on something besides 
their ability as lecturers, their title of 
reverend, or their ‘‘work for the Mas- 
ter’’ in former days. 


Ministers in Business 


Ve though the Northfield summer 
conferences have come to be, the 
parent of them all, that for Christian 
workers generally, is 
still as vigorous as ever, 
and does not seem in- 
clined to yield the center of the stage 
to the student conferences or the other 
summer schools, which have their own 
special clientage. This general confer- 
ence, scheduled for July 29 to Aug. 14, 
appeals to all classes of Christian work- 
ers and the laymen of the churches gener- 
ally. New names on the program this 


The Northfield 
General Conference 


year are Booker Washington, Rev. R. A. 
Hume of India and Rev. C. B. McAfee, 
who has just been chosen successor to 
Dr. David Gregg at the head of the strong 
Lafayette Avenue Presbyterian Church 
in Brooklyn. Dr. Campbell Morgan and 
Prebendary Webb-Peploe of London will 
also have a prominent place and the for- 
mer has been secured to give the post 
conference addresses, together with Rev. 
Hugh Black of Edinburgh. These and 
other teachers will provide a daily address 
or lecture until about Sept. 12. Mr. Wil- 
liam R. Moody’s call for this August con- 
ference rings with the note of loyalty to 
the Bible and bespeaks prayer during the 
intervening weeks before the conference 
that it may be signally blest. He says: 
“If the waning power of the Christian 
ministry is to be stayed it is only as His 
messengers speak with authority and 
definiteness of conviction from His re- 
vealed Word. The present call is for 
God’s truth in contra-distinction with 
philosophic speculation.” 


UR sisterhood of churches is fortu- 

nate in that a decade ago when other 
Christian Protestant bodies were organ- 
izing their youth for 
Christian service we 
did not set up a new 
machine on a sectarian 
basis, but gladly kept our enlisted young 
people in the Society of Christian En- 
deavor with its non-sectarian platform. 
Essential Congregationalism has not suf- 
fered by our omission; much money and 
time and worry have been spared for 
better things; and we have escaped the 
crisis which seems impending in more 
than one of the denominational young 
people’s societies. The annual meeting 
of the Baptist Young People’s Union 
last week was a critical one. Dissolution 
was fended off, but whether permanently 
or not remains to be seen. Biennial 
conventions are to be held in the future, 
and the Baptist Union, the organ of the 
movement, which has been a losing ven- 
ture financially and is much in debt, is 
to be issued monthly and not weekly here- 
after. The Standard, just before the 
convention met, insisted that the decline 
of interest pertained only to the externals 
of the movement; that the Baptist con- 
stituency was as much interested as ever 
in the spiritual and intellectual uplift of 
the young people. 


The Baptist Young 
People’s Union 
Apparently Decadent 


INCE the horrible affair of the burn- 
ing of the steamboat General Slocum 
and the loss of nearly one thousand pas- 
sengers, mostly women 
and children, corre- 
spondence on the problem of evil has 


The Mystery of Evil 
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‘been kept up vigorously in the New York 
Sun, a majority of the letter writers ex- 
pressing their inability to reconcile such 
a disaster with any doctrine of Providence 
which makes God out to be good. Prof. 
Goldwin Smith and Hon. Wayne McVeagh 
also have written to the Sun, relative to 
the mystery involved in such a catas- 
trophe. We are especially interested in 
the letter of Mr. McVeagh because of his 
eminence as ajurist. He has no difficulty 
in reconciling the General Slocum disas- 
ter either with his belief in God or with 
his ‘‘duty of obedience to the moral law 
which Christ so insistently urges us to 
obey.”’ His serenity in the face of this 
disaster and others like it is due to his 
differentiation between a physical world, 
‘where consequences however regrettable 
result from adequate causes, and the 
moral world in which man moves, where 
‘moral influences produce moral results. 


OTH the Presbyterian General As- 
sembly and Methodist Episcopal Gen- 
eral Conference at their recent meetings 
Separate Work among ris —_ eens 
canes Gheletians toward ultimate dif- 
ferentiation between 
whites and blacks in administration of 
denominational affairs. Whether this ac- 
tion will lead to its logical outcome, 
absolute separation, is not clear now, but 
the tendency is that way, judging from 
present signs. Within a year this matter 
has been brought to the attention of the 
Protestant Episcopal Church by a memo- 
rial of church workers among Negroes, 
who memorialized the bishops to advo- 
cate the appointment of Negro mission- 
ary bishops for work among their race. 
Subsequently at the Protestant Episcopal 
Missionary Council action was taken rel- 
ative to petitioning the approaching Gen- 
eral Convention of the church so to mod- 
ify its canon as to permit special epis- 
‘copal service to the Negroes. As those 
most concerned in the matter, the bishops 
resident in the South who know the situ- 
ation better than any Northern men can, 
have met and discussed the matter, and 
have just declared to the Church at large 
their unanimous conviction that the time 
has not come for any legislation or action 
in harmony with the petition for special 
bishops for the. Negroes; and they are 
confirmed in this view by the fact that 
the Negroes in their dioceses strongly 
object to the proposed plan and earnestly 
protest against it. 


RESIDENT FAUNCE of Brown 

University and Principal Stearns of 
Phillips Andover, in addressing repre- 
sentative bodies of 
educators within a 
fortnight, have condemned in severest 
terms certain phases of academic life, 
noticeable both in our colleges and our 
preparatory schools, which grow out of 
the increase of athletics, the deification 
of the athlete, and the competition—first, 
to get athletes from the preparatory 
schools to enter the colleges; and, sec- 
ond, to win by any means, once teams 
are selected. Their testimony is that the 
ideals of our youth are being corrupted, 
that victory at any price is getting to be 
the standard, and that principles and prac- 
tices thus established in youth naturally 
flower out later in codes of business and 


Athletics and Morals 


of politics which make ‘‘graft’’ inevi- 
table. Doubtless other educators see 
the same tendencies, but hesitate to 
speak. All honor to President Faunce 
and Principal Stearns! The best of Eng- 
lish patriots now, men like Silvester 
Horne, the Bishop of Hereford and John 
Clifford, assign England’s materialism 
and spiritual lethargy largely to the 
passion for sport and amusement which 
has taken hold on the English masses, 
to the exclusion of the idealistic life. 
We would better be alive here to tend- 
encies in the same direction, which need 
watching and scotching. 


OTHING is more important to the 

good name of the United States than 
the personal morals of its consular and 
diplomatic officers abroad. 
The Department of State 
now has before it a petition, 
signed by the leading Christian mission- 
aries, educators and editors of Shanghai, 
China, and by the best of the American 
merchants in that port, asking that atten- 
tion be given to the case of Mr. John 
Goodnow, consul general of the United 
States at Shanghai, under whose adminis- 
tration the signers of the petition do not 
feel safe. They say that the consul gen- 
eral’s standing is not good, and that his 
course has not inspired the confidence of 
the substantial foreign residents of the 
port. Only a grave situation would have 
led Bishop Graves, Y. M. C. A. Secre- 
taries Lewis and Lyon and Presidents 
Pott and Parker of St. John’s College 
and the Anglo-Chinese College to sign 
such a petition. Mr. Goodnow had an 
excellent record during the Boxer out- 
break, and when in this country recently 
spoke unreservedly and sensibly with re- 
spect to the worth of Christian missions 
and missionaries. 


The Case of 
Mr. Goodnow 


HE Zionistic movement among Jews 

of Europe and America has suffered 
a well-nigh irreparable loss by the death 
of Dr. Theodor Herzl, 
a native of Budapest, 
born in 1860, and chief prophet of a racial 
and religious movement—but chiefly ra- 
cial—which has for its goal the re-estab- 
lishment in Palestine of a Jewish state. 
Both with rulers of states and with the 
rank and file of men he had singular 
power of persuasion. His character was 
unblemished. Last week we commented 
on the problems troubling the Reformed 
Jews of this country and the losses suf- 
fered from undue individualism and In- 
dependency, and absence of fellowship. 
This week note must be made of the un- 
rest among the Orthodox party, reflected 
in the sharp criticism by delegates to 
the annual convention of rabbis assem- 
bled in New York city, upon the teaching 
staff of the theological seminary in New 
York, supposably controlled by the or- 
thodox but now said to be departing dan- 
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‘gerously from the faith by acceptance of 


much Biblical Higher Criticism, for 
which, according to Dr. Singer, editor of 
the Jewish Encyclopedia, enlightened 
Judaism is much indebted to Christian 
scholars. The orthodox rabbis, mainly 
Slavic, think to the contrary, and Pro- 
fessors Schetcer and Ginsburg, the of- 
fending teachers, are now undergoing the 
same ordeal that Liberal Christian schol- 
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ars have recently passed through. Few 
present day situations in the realm of 
ecclesiastical affairs are more interesting 
or full of dramatic possibilities than the 
strife now going on within Judaism be- 
tween Reformed Jews, mainly German, 
and Orthodox Jews, mainly Russian. 


. 


Bye ROSEBERY, the Bishop of Here- 
ford, and other notable, politieal and 
ecclesiastical leaders in England were 
present at a great rally 

ethers incon tiie in Albert Hall last week 
held as the final meet- 

ing of the international congress of the 
Salvation Army. From King Edward 
VII. down to the humblest citizen of the 
metropolis interest has been taken in 
this great gathering of Salvationist lead- 
ers from the ends of the earth. Our own 
ambassador, Mr. Choate, has spoken to 
the Salvationists, in terms reflecting not 
only his own admiration for the work 
they do, but also American sympathy for 
the cause. Few reversals of judgment in 
history are more complete or more dra- 
matic than present praise of the army 
contrasted with early condemnation of or 
contempt for it. General Booth, with all 
his shortcomings as an arbitrary com- 
mander, must be reckoned as one of the 
great constructive, organizing minds of 
his time; and the army as a vital, re- 
deeming force in society. Its only rival 
in international and cosmopolitan scope 
of work is the Church of Rome; next to 
these, and not so very far behind, we 
should rank the International Y. M. C. A. 


T is not usual for a missionary meet- 
ing to have an attendance of over six 
thousand people, but in Bromley, Eng., 
chisel ine such was the case 
nas ananiaey Zeal recently. A : novel 
way of gaining at- 
tention for foreign missions was employed 
by having a missionary exhibit, in which 
Free and Established churches joined in 
a four days’ exhibit. A large drill hall 
was decorated with scenery appropriate 
from various countries, and missionaries 
instructed young people who were to par- 
ticipate in the customs of foreign lands. 
People came in crowds to see and hear 
things which returned missionaries are 
glad to show and tell. This idea was 
carried out with notable success at the 
recent Methodist General Conference in 
Los Angeles. It ought to be made a fea- 
ture of all educational missionary cam- 
paigns. 


OR length of session, dramatic inci- 
dents, shiftings of the banner of vic- 
tory from faction to faction, fierce con- 
Re meer troversy between fac- 
je Democratic Na tions, both in private 
ee eee sessions of the commit- 
tee on resolutions and in open convention, 
no national convention of recent years 
can be compared with the one in session 
in St. Louis last week from Tuesday to 
Sunday morning. Three main groups of 
delegates were present—the conservatives 
favoring either Mr. Cleveland or Mr. 
Olney, the moderates favoring Judge 
Parker, the radicals controlled by Messrs. 
Bryan and Hearst and bitterly opposed 
to anything savoring of concessions to 
Eastern financial interests or anything 
pointing toward repudiation of the radi- 
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calism of the past two campaigns or for- 
bidding radicalism in the future. Had 
the conservatives joined with the radi- 
cals Judge Parker could not have been 
nominated. 


N preliminary skirmishes Mr. Bryan 

was defeated so overwhelmingly that 
veteran correspondents and Eastern con- 
servative editors who 
have been yearning for 
his political death at once wrote his obit- 
uary notices and consigned him to polit- 
ical oblivion. But they were premature. 
Subsequently, especially in the memora- 
ble all night session of the committee on 
resolutions, he fought the Parker faction 
to a standstill, was permitted to shape 
the wording of two important planks re- 
ferring to trusts and the tariff, and his 
eloquence and will brought the committee 
to put aside the declaration in favor of a 
gold standard plank which had been form- 
ulated by the Parkerites. So far from 
the radical wing of the party being dead 
or beaten and sent to the rear, in some 
ways it comes out of the convention with 
more prestige than when it went in. 
Leaders of all factions ‘come away from 
the convention pledged’ ‘to support of the 
candidates; but the battle has left its 
scars; the radicals cannot be very en- 
thusiastic over the ¢andidates, nor the 
conservatives over a platform needing 
interpretation by the candidate. Nor is 
there much pride felt by the moderates in 
the generalship of their leaders. 


Mr. Bryan’s Part 


HE Presidential candidate is Hon. 

Alton B. Parker, present Chief Jus- 
tice of the Court of Appeals of the State 
of New York, a man in 
middle life, amply endowed 
physically, and of good re- 
pute as a judge, with no experience in 
state craft on the legislative and admin- 
istrative side. He voted twice for Mr: 
Bryan as President, and thus saved his 
regular party standing and made possible 
his candidacy as a compromise candidate 
satisfactory to the moderate men of both 
wings of the party. His own and his 
friends’ defense for his dumbness on na- 
tional issues and the public’s relative 
ignorance as to his opinions and convic- 
tions, has been that his judicial position 
made impossible and improper any such 
utterances, or anything savoring of seem- 
ing to seek the place. In the light of 
events at St. Louis a wiser course would 
seem to have been that of a brief, digni- 
fied but unequivocal statement prior to 
the convention. It could not in any way 
have impaired Mr. Parker’s standing as a 
judge, and it might have prevented his 
receiving some support from the South 
and West which came to him; but it also 
would have prevented the supplementary 
debate over the platform in which fac- 
tional warrings within the party were 
made doubly manifest, and it would have 
saved the party the criticism it now must 
meet due to the omission of a plank re- 
ferring to a national monetary standard. 


The Democratic 
Candidates 


HE vice-presidential nominee is 

United States Senator A. G. Davis of 
West Virginia, born in 1823, a self-made 
man who has much 
wealth now. He is a 
successful capitalist engaged in railroad 
and industria] mining promotion. Never 


The Vice-President 
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before has so aged a man been named for 
this place, which in certain contingencies 
involves assumption of tasks of supreme 
responsibility and arduous labor. 


HE platform, adopted without debate 
in the convention, but framed only 
after a prolonged and stubborn fight in 
committee between the 
The Candidate pryan-Hearst and Parker 
Amends Hi P 
factions, makes no mention 
of any issue arising out of 
the choice or maintenance of gold or 
silver as a monetary standard. The plank 
on this matter originally framed by the 
Parker faction, which assumed the gold 
standard as settled, attributed its settle- 
ment to Providence and to man’s unprece- 
dented discovery and accumulation of 
gold. But stiff opposition from Mr. 
Bryan to any seeming condemnation of 
him or his leadership, led to a compro- 
mise of dropping all reference to this 
matter. Mr. Bryan in turn, in behalf 
of many of the Southern and Western 
states, agreed to cease pressing for a 
plank favoring the income tax. Failure 
on the part of the Parker leaders to fight 
this issue out in committee or on the floor 
of the convention and to put the conven- 
tion.on record for gold, led to an insistent 
call on the 9th by the Eastern Democratic 
and Independent press for some declara- 
tion by Mr. Parker. This came the same 
day in the form of a telegram to St. Louis 
from him saying that he regarded the 
‘‘gold standard as firmly and irrevocably 
fixed’’; that if elected he would so act 
as President; and that, inasmuch as the 
platform adopted by the convention was 
silent on the subject, he must decline the 
nomination were this declaration for gold 
unsatisfactory to a majority of the dele- 
gates. After scenes of much excitement 
and not a little bitterness of feeling the 
convention telegraphed to Judge Parker 
that its failure to refer to the matter in 
the platform was because it did not re- 
gard the monetary issue as entering into 
this campaign; and that his views on the 
matter expressed in his telegram need 
not preclude his accepting the nomina- 
tion. 


HE platform emphasizes the fact that 

while capital and labor each have 
rights, labor’s rights are as ‘“‘vested”’ 
and ‘‘sacred’’ and ‘‘unalien- 
able” as capital’s; that ex- 
ecutive usurpation of legislative and ju- 
dicial functions is reprehensible and that 
constitutional guarantees are not to be 
overridden by national or State execu- 
tives; that we ought to do for the Fili- 
pinos what we already have done for the 
Cubans; that protection is a robbery of 
the many to enrich the few; that a re- 
vision of the tariff is needed, to be made 
by ‘‘friends of the masses for the com- 
mon weal’’; that trusts and monopolies 
are pernicious, demanding for attack on 
them enlargement of the powers of the 
Inter-State Commerce Commission and 
restriction to the State within which it 
is chartered of any trust or unlawful 
combination engaged in monopolistic 
trade throughout the country. Polygamy 
is condemned; reciprocity with Canada 
is favored; an exceptionally strong plank 
relative to maintenance of a civil service 
based on merit is included; popular elec- 
tion of United States senators is favored ; 
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and President Roosevelt and the Repub- 
lican party are denounced for reviving 
“dead and hateful race and sectional 
animosities.”” The Republican Adminis- 
tration under President Roosevelt is de- 
scribed as ‘‘spasmodic, erratic, sensa- 
tional, spectacular and arbitrary,” as vio- 
lating national and international law, as 
waging war without the consent of the 
people’s representatives, and as cowardly 
in its dealings with grasping monopoly. 
More than mest party platforms, it is 
argumentative, as well as declaratory; 
and its basis was a draft made by Con- 
gressman Williams of Mississippi. 


IFTY years ago in the town of Jack- 

son, Mich., the Republican party was 
born—at least so most authorities con- 
tend; there are 
dissenters, how- 
ever, who champion the claims of rival 
towns. Secretary Hay’s commemorative 
oration, delivered in Jackson last week, 
was a finished, forceful, eulogistic narra- 
tive of what the party has stood for. 
One who dissents absolutely from the 
party’s past or present policies must 
nevertheless admit the record of con- 
structive statesmanship it has behind it, 
the number of eminent and patriotic men 
it has had among its leaders, and the 
courage with which it has faced and set- 
tled issues as they have arisen within 
the party and within the nation. Con- 
trasted with disintegrating Liberalism in 
Europe and in Great Britain the present 
unity, celerity and virility of action of 
the party is most impressive. Nowhere 
else today in lands where democracy 
rules is there any similar compact, vigor- 
ously acting, fairly harmonious political 
party working for its own and national 
ends. 


Republican Semicentennial 


OALITION ministries increase with 
the flight of time in Europe. Legis- 
lation more and more is a matter of com- 
promise with factions 
pry vac gpg and of trade and sale 
: between Ministries and 
groups that are working for factional 
ends. To this factional state the historic 
Democratic party in this country and 
both the Liberal and the Tory-Conserva- 
tive parties in England also have come. 
But here we still have a party essentially 
homogeneous, ably led, willing to avow 
its platform and if put in power able to 
bring it to pass. At a time when the 
zeitgeist is making against dogma, polit- 
ical as well as theological, and is empha- 
sizing efficiency and effective personal 
power in almost all forms of human ac- 
tivity, it is not surprising that many turn 
to a party with the record of the Repub- 
lican party and give it their allegiance, 
even though suspicious of some of the 
policies of State which it now indorses. 


REAT BRITAIN’S advance into 
Tibet and the resistance she has 
had from the Tibetans has caused critics 
of the British Ministry to 

vom renew attacks on what they 
believe to be unwarranted 

extension of British domain. Russia’s 
struggle with Japan now, of course, pre- 
vents any action by her of a hostile or 
crippling sort, and sooner or later the 
British will win, although with greater 
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expenditure of life and treasure than had 
been supposed necessary. Once in pos- 
session will they give Tibet up? Secre- 
tary of State Hay, it is said, has been 
sounding the British Foreign Office on 
this matter of late. Not because from a 
theoretical standpoint he conceives it the 
part of the United States either to ap- 
prove or veto any plan for British reten- 
tion of Tibet, but solely to call Great 
Britain’s attention to the fact that as 
Tibet is still nominally part of China, 
British partition of Chinese territory 
under present conditions in the far East 
makes the position of Japan and the 
United States (and Great Britain as well), 
in their stand against Russian occupation 
of Manchuria, more difficult to maintain. 
The British Foreign Office is said to have 
replied that there is no intention to re- 
tain territory, but only to procure privi- 
leges for British traders equal to those 
the Russians have and to teach the ruler 
and his priesthood that Great Britain as 
well as Russia has power. 


ITH the departure of General Oyama 

from Tokyo for the Asiatic main- 
land and the seat of war, it looks as if 
Japan, having blocked Gen- 
eral Kuropatkin’s move to 
the south in the effort to weaken. the 
force of Japan’s attack on Port Arthur 
from the rear, had at last ordered a de- 
cisive move of her forces all along the 
line. As we go to press the Japanese are 
at the doors of Port Arthur, having 
slowly but surely overcome the Russian 
defense on the outer works of the citadel. 
The Japanese navy and army are co-oper- 
ating admirably. Reports from Russia 
relative to threatening internal disturb- 
ance increase in number and circumstan- 
tial quality, and military experts from Ger- 
many and France, writing home from the 
seat of war, predict severe Russian re- 
verses unless Russia’s best soldiery, still 
kept at home along the German frontier, 
are substituted for the ra'w militia forces 
now massed in Manchuria. The Russian 
squadron of cruisers at Vladivostock 
ranges about the Yellow Sea with a free- 
dom not creditable to Japan, but as yet 
it has done no serious harm save to trans- 
ports en route for Manchuria. German 
gun and ammunition factories are provid- 
ing Russia with supplies via Denmark, 
and Japan knows it. This together with 
other facts of the same sort, plus such 
blazing indiscretions as the German em- 
peror’s recent dispatch of ‘‘God-speed”’ 
to a Russian regiment of which he hap- 
pens to be an honorary officer, are not 
bettering the relations between Germany 
and Japan, and will not be forgotten by 
Japan though overlooked for a time. 


The Far East 


The resignation of Rey. E. G. Thurber, 
D.D., of the American Church in Paris on 
the Rue de Berri, will deprive that important 
organization of a strong, well-balanced and 
genial leader, who for nearly sixteen years 
has sustained a delightful pastoral relation to 
his people and played besides the part of a 
faithful shepherd over many Americans who 
come and go during the year. Under his ad- 
ministration the church has sought to supple- 
ment the influence of the Sunday services by 
varied week day ministrations. Dr. Thurber 
was formerly a Congregational pastor in Wal- 
pole, Mass., and went to Paris from a pastor- 
ate in Syracuse, N. Y. His successor has not 
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yet been appointed. He with Mrs. Thurber 
will return to this country early next October. 





Forecasting the National Council 


The quick response to our suggestion 
that nominations be made for the moder- 
atorship for the next National Council, 
betokens a keen interest in ail parts 
of the country in that gathering. The 
men thus far named are Drs. Gladden, 
Newman, McLean, Roy, Barton, Justice 
Brewer, Hon. A. H. Wellman and Thomas 
Weston, Esq. Doubtless others will be 
mentioned in the course of the next few 
weeks and delegates will then have before 
them an ample list. ‘The denomination is 
certainly fortunate to have so large a 
number of men worthy to be considered 
in connection with this high office. 

Having drawn forth an expression of 
opinion from all parts of the country with 
regard to the moderatorship, we should 
like now to have equally brief and frank 
statements from as many persons as pos- 
sible with regard to the work which the 
council ought to do and the decisions at 
which it should after due consideration, 
arrive. Our national body cannot fulfill 
the function of a Presbyterian General 
Assembly or of a Methodist Quadrennial 
Conference, but its judgments upon im- 
portant matters ought to be no less care- 
fully formulated and they cannot fail to 
carry weight in proportion to the wisdom 
and breadth of statesmanship embodied in 
them. 

No doubt many memorials similar to 
the one we publish elsewhere in this issue 
from an Iowa association, calling for an 
annual meeting of the National Council, 
will be presented at Des Moines. They 
will register local sentiment in different 
sections, and with the interest in view of 
bringing such sentiment to the surface 
some weeks in advance of the meeting, 
we would ask ministers and laymen to 
express themselves in our columns with 
regard to what in their opinion the coun- 
cil this year should stand for, what busi- 
ness of importance ought to be done, 
what in view of existing situations and 
tendencies, in the denomination at large, 
may be done by the national body with a 
view to meeting these situations and 
guiding these tendencies. 

Dr. Noble, on another page of this issue, 
speaks freely and frankly, and his sug- 
gestions coming from an ex-moderator of 
a National Council deserve careful at- 
tention. He has long been an honored 
leader among us, and his loyalty to our 
faith and polity has been vindicated on 
many occasions. He puts strongly the 
case for the election of a layman as mod- 
erator. But we are not able to agree with 
him in his distrust of the tendencies which 
seem to be at work in the denomination, 
nor have we been able to detect the degree 
of opposition to Dr. Bradford’s policy 
which he discerns. On the contrary, on 
the Pacific coast, in the South, as well as 
in the longer settled sections of the coun- 
try where the denomination is most 
strongly established, we have found dur- 
ing the past year a noteworthy demand 
for the right sort of official leadership, 
for constructive statesmanship, for offi- 
cials who are something more than fig- 
ureheads, and whose voice when they 
speak carries conviction. There is, in our 
opinion, a strong and growing demand 
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for men at the head of our denomina- 
tional bodies and our great missionary 
societies who shall be real leaders, not 
because of any intrinsic authority arising 
from their office, but because they under- 
stand the times in which we live, and are 
thinking hard and acting as the way opens 
with the end in view that Congregation- 
alism may do its full part toward extend- 
ing the kingdom of God. 

The program is printed in full on page 
97. Many features in it will win general 
approval, and the provisional committee 
is to be congratulated on having secured 
so many representative pastors, college 
presidents and professors representing all 
sections of the country. Weare glad to 
see that the labor problem is to be dis- 
cussed by men who have had close rela- 
tions to it, and that the side of the wage- 
earners is to be presented by such compe- 
tent spokesmen. We wish that the lay 
element in the program were more con- 
spicuous. This is the first time that the 
annual meetings of two of our great mis- 
sionary societies have been interjected 
between the sessions of the National 
Council, and it remains to be seen how 
satisfactory the experiment will prove. 

We are heartily one with the program 
committee in our desire that the domi- 
nant characteristic of the council should 
be its spiritual quality. We hope that, 
in addition to theorizing about the need 
of the Holy Spirit, there will be definite 
practical measures in the nature of quiet 
hours and other services that foster devo- 
tion, for something more is needed to 
insure the desired spiritual outcome than 
the linking of every topic through its 
formal phrasing to a single central spirit- 
ual theme. 

It seems to us of the utmost importance 
that the specific matters just now engag- 
ing the attention of Congregationalists 
throughout the country should come defi- 
nitely and unmistakably to the front in 
the council’s plans. They should not 
merely be latent, they should be dominant. 
The one issue before the denomination 
today is the question of its own efficiency. 
Can our 6,000 churches do their work to- 
gether better than they are doing it? Can 
we introduce into our system a larger 
measure of supervision? Can we bring 
groups of churches closer together? Can 
we organize our common missionary work 
more efficiently? Can we raise up and 
educate enough ministers? Are our theo- 
logical seminaries in point of location, 
relation to one another and quality of in- 
struction meeting the needs of the age? 
Are we supporting adequately the colleges 
which we created, and maintaining a 
proper watch over the large contingent of 
Congregational students in the great state 
universities of the West? What steps, if 
any, should be taken in the direction of 
Christian unity? 

These and kindred questions are being 
discussed in almost every circle of though-} 
ful Congregationalists the land over, and 
it would be a mistake for five hundred 
members of the denomination to meet 
and separate without a calm, thorough 
discussion of at least afew of them. To 
insure their proper treatment, carefully 
prepared papers embodying the result of 
investigations and comparison of view 
should furnish the delegates with data on 
which to base their discussion. The 
council need not be less spiritual because 
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it attends to some of the pressing busi- 
ness of the denomination and registers its 
mind on great questions relating not alone 
to the welfare of Congregationalism, but 
to the growth of the kingdom of God. 





Episcopacy—Anglican and 
American 


The British Weekly, analyzing the sit- 
uation within the Anglican Church, sees 
but little that is hopeful in it, so far as 
Liberal High Churchmen are concerned. 
The able organ of this party, the Pilot, 
edited by Mr. Lathbury, has been allowed 
to die, and Bishop Gore has disappointed 
the hopes of those who believed that in 
his high place he would carry on the cam- 
paign of freedom of thought hinted at 
when he wasacanon. ‘“ He has not been 
altogether silent, but he has shown him- 
self unwilling so to see his task through, 
and has been content to make sporadic 
protests the measure of his service.” ‘‘ We 
are afraid today,’’ adds the Weekly, ‘‘that 
it is more true than it has been for fifty 
years that the clergy of the Church of 
England are sworn to the cause of reac- 
tion.”’ 

Is this true in this country with respect 
to the Protestant Episcopal Church? 
Ritualism is on the increase here, as 
there. Most of the recent additions to 
the House of Bishops have been adhe- 
rents of the High Church. But the vote 
on the change of name, adverse to the 
‘*Catholic’’ party’s wishes would seem 
to indicate that the Church here is not 
in a reactionary mood. Co-operation 
with Christians of other names in re- 
forms like marriage and divorce reform 
is a sign of progress. Moreover, the 
recent explicit words of the Living 
Church, with respect to adherents of 
what it and its English sympathizers 
would call the ‘‘sects,”” show that here 
a liberal leaven is working that England 
knows not of, the Weekly being authority. 
The Living Church, after describing the re- 
cent Methodist and Presbyterian highest 
judicial and legislative assemblies, said: 

Where they strike notes of success we are 
rejoiced; where we seem to detect defects we 
are silent, remembering that our faults and 
our narrowness were in part responsible for 
the separation between us which today we so 
deeply lament. That an irenic spirit seems to 
dominate each of these bodies is a great grati- 
fication to us, and the closer drawing of the 
several Presbyterian bodies toward each other 
fills us with thankfulness. Today we cannot 
look upon the deliberations of these our fellow- 
Christians as things in which we have no part 
nor interest. Their members are, with us, by 
virtue of our one baptism, members of Christ, 
children of God and inheritors of the kingdom 
of heaven. We may not ask again with a cold 
sneer, ‘‘ Am I my brother’s keeper? ”’ 

Of course one explanation of the differ- 
ence between the situation here and in 
England is this: the laity have a voice in 
the Church here which they lack there, 
and they are a force making for charity, 
for toleration, for co-operation, for com- 
mon sense in matters of religion. The 
trouble with the Church of England is 
that it is too ecclesiastical, has too many 
ecclesiastics, and is tied to the State. It 
is not without significance that Mr. Cham- 
berlain has again made known his opin- 
ion that not until State and Church are 
severed will better days for England come. 
He speaks as a political leader, of course, 
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and being a Dissenter his words are not 
weighty among Anglicans; but he knows 
a fact when he sees it. 





A Congregational Statesman 


What the cable, strange to say, has 
omitted to tell us, the English weeklies 
just at hand report. The venerable and 
beloved Rev. Dr. Alexander Mackennal 
of Bowdon, Eng., is dead at the ripe age 
of sixty-eight, after an attack of bron- 
chial pneumonia. No man did more than 
he to create the National Federation of 
Evangelical Free Churches, of which 
from 1889-1900 he was president. Be- 
sides being a helpful, wise preacher and a 
constructive, ecclesiastical statesman, Dr. 
Mackennal was a lover of the Pilgrim 
traditions, and wrote admirably on. the 
history of English and American Congre- 
gationalism, especially in its beginnings. 
A Cornishman by birth, educated at the 
University of Glasgow and Hackney Col- 
lege, he began his ministerial career at 
Burton-on-Trent, subsequently having 
pastorates in London, Leicester, and at 
Bowdon, where he has been since 1877. 
In 1887 he was chairman of the Congre- 
gational Union of England and Wales; 
in 1891 he was secretary to the first In- 
ternational Congregational Council held 
in London. 

To Americans he was dear because of 
his gracious presence and words of wis- 
dom, uttered before our National and In- 
ternational Congregational Councils, the 
students of our institutions of learning, 
and in our pulpits. There was a serenity, 
a dignity, a saintliness about the man 
which compelled reverence from the most 
callous hearer, and won it instantly from 
those who were sensitive to spiritual 
things. Asked, shortly before his death, 
how he felt, he replied in the vernacular 
of Cornwall of his youth, ‘‘Cruel weak, 
but powerfully easy.” He lived and died 
in the serenity of a confident faith. 

As a theologian or as a preacher of 
genius Dr. Mackennal will not be recalled 
years hence, but as a holy man and a far- 
seeing statesman, founder of the Inter- 
national Congregational Council and the 
National Federation of Evangelical Free 
Churches, his fame will live. 





The Gifts of God for Service— 
Rest 


Labor and rest belong together as light 
and shadow are companions in a sunlit 
world. Christ never talks of rest except 
to workers. When the disciples came 
back weary with travel and preaching he 
invited them to repose, but in his invita- 
tion suggested that it was but for awhile. 
When he looked out upon a world of 
laboring and heavy laden men it was rest 
in work to which he invited them, the 
rest of the shared yoke by which he made 
their labor light. It is the law of their 
own natures, the law of the whole uni- 
verse that the idle and the listless cannot 
hope for full enjoyment in their rest. 

It follows then that the amount and 
quality of our year’s work will determine 
our vacation enjoyment and of our week’s 
work our Lord’s Day rest. He who rests 
all the year will win no zest by change 
of scene. But the worker will not merely 
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find delight in his repose, but be prepared 
by it for better and more restful work. 
Rest is not an end in itself; it is a means 
toward a better end. The night’s sleep 
is for the morning’s work; the Lord’s 
Day rest is for the days that follow; the 
vacation is not meant to dissipate or to 
exhaust the energies, but to recuperate 
them for better service. 

In Christ’s toil and repose, the week 
and the Sabbath, the crowd and solitude, 
had their alternations. Our hearts feel 
the thrill of brotherhood when we find 
him asleep upon a pillow lulled by the 
waters after the long nervous strain of 
teaching. Yet, in spite of crowds which 
thronged him so that at times he had no 
leisure so much as to eat, in spite of the 
toils and trials of his life, its atmosphere 
is that of rest. He had mastered the 
great secret of the unhurried life, which 
is repose of heart in a continual sense of 
the presence of God. He who promised 
to give rest knew in his own life what 
rest was, even in the midst of labors 
and betrayals. This true and secret rest 
is never far away, to be searched out by 
painful or by joyful journeyings. It goes 
along with work. We rest where we are. 
Having endeavored we repose, for we are 
God’s children and underneath are the 
everlasting arms. 

What then of the rest which remaineth 
for God’s people, rest which is deeper and 
more joyful than any we have known? 
It is not different in principle from the 
rest we know, or which we all of us may 
know today. The outlines of it are al- 
ready drawn, they need but to be deep- 
ened and refined. Who dares think of 
the life with God as idle life? Shall there 
be lassitude in heaven or rust of lazi- 
ness which eats the soul? There too we 
rest from work—work that is joyful, fitted 
to the powers, growing in interest, com- 
panioned by our Lord, in happy alterna- 
tions of effort and repose. There too we 
rest in work. We shall have peace in 
him. We shall be like him. His ser- 
vants shall serve him in that unhurried 
life with quietness of heart unmarred by 
evil or mistrust. 





Our Handbook Topic for the Midweek Prayer 
Meeting, July 17-23. Mark 6: 7-13, 30-32. 


In Brief 


The “glad hand” is in order now that the 
strangers in the congregations are so numerous. 

In the lists of delegates to the National Coun- 
cil thus far printed are the names of 328 min- 
isters and 113 laymen. This makes about one- 
third of the delegates from the ranks of the 
laity, which is none too large a fraction. 








The Democratic party’s candidate for the 
Presidency is a High Church Episcopalian of 
the ultra type. Not many men enlist under 
this banner. Thecandidate for Vice-President 
has given generously to Presbyterian colleges 
and academies. 





G. Campbell Morgan gets a hearty welcome 
to London from the Christian press. The 
British Weekly is counting on him to make 
his converts “‘from the vast multitude of all 
classes who have been estranged from reli- 
gious organizations.”’ 


A Philadelphia multi-millionaire was sen- 
tenced to jail last week for failing to have fire 
escapes on his property. He escaped jail be- 
cause of his financial status which enabled 
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him to secure bail; but he must face trial later, 
for which verdict, thanks! 





Just as we go to press comes the saddening 
news of the death of Dr. Richard Cordley, for 
forty years pastor of First Church, Lawrence, 
Kan., and a pillar of the denomination in that 
state. 





Was it the unexpressed combustibility in 
all the fireworks that didn’t go off in Boston 
on the glorious Fourth that caused that up- 
ward leap of the mercury the day after? One 
of our bright correspondents characterized 
the weather that day as ‘‘ too hot to be affably 
industrious.” 





Our congratulations tothe Biblical Recorder 
of Raleigh, N. C., on its seventieth birthday. 
Under its present editor, Mr. J. W. Bailey, it 
not only ably ministers to Baptist interests in 
the South, but boldly deals with civic prob- 
lems, even though compelled often to run 
counter to sectional dogma—political and the- 
ological. 





Of the 76 churches represented in our sched- 
ule of Summer Arrangement, 63 remain open 
throughout the summer, while only 13, about 
one-sixth of the whole number, close for the 
whole or a part of the time. Twenty-three 
discontinue the evening service, 29 close the 
Sunday school and but 17 give up the prayer 
meeting. Nota bad showing for our churches 
in Greater Boston. 





If you want to be a better Sunday school 
teacher and can go to Northfield next week 
you will be well repaid. Instruction is to be 
given by such experts as Marion Lawrance, 
Mrs. Barnes, Mrs. Kennedy, Miss Slattery 
and Dr. Morgan. This school of methods, 
devised by the Massachusetts Sunday School 
Association is a novel idea and bids fair to be 
satisfactorily carried out. 





Rumors were afloat last week to the effect 
that Dr. A. C. Dixon of Boston had received a 
call to Northfield to sueceed Mr. Campbell 
Morgan. This report is not true; Mr. W. R. 
Moody informs us that there has been no effort 
or plan to secure a successor in Mr. Morgan’s 
special work. Rev. F. B. Meyer, in accordance 
with an arrangement made long ago, will, 
however, be in Northfield for two months 
next spring. 





The late Mrs. Henry (Sarah Wyman) Whit- 
man, whose gifts to Radcliffe and Tuskegee 
have attracted attention, was a woman of 
singular charm and talent who filled a high 
place in Boston’s best life. Her work asa 
designer of stained glass windows ranks with 
the best done in this country. It was she 
who, on President Eliot’s seventieth birthday, 
sent him the tribute he most prized—an en- 
velope with a single laurel leaf in it. S mple 
but most eloquent. 


Archbishop Foley of the Roman Catholic 
diocese of New York has informally let it be 
known that hereafter Jews and unbelievers 
will not be permitted to sing in choirs in 
churches in that diocese. Why should they 
be retained, that is, if singing is anything 
more than a vocal exercise? If it is worship 
it should be done “‘in spirit and in truth.” 
The rule does not affect Protestants. They 
are recognized as being Christians, and may 
still be employed. 


Have you noticed how suicide is increasing 
among children and youth? A seventeen-year 
old boy in Chicago last week ended his life 
because, he said, ‘‘I thought nothing would 
please her more than to hear that I was dead, 
and so I wanted to please her to the last min- 
ute.’”’ He referred to a girl playmate, also in 
her teens. Something wrong about the educa- 
tion which makes such things possible. An 
adolescent error? Too little emphasis on the 
sanctity of life by parents and teachers. 





Zion’s Herald is emphatic in its insistence 


that ex-bishops are to be carefully limited in 
their doings to personal and not official acts, 
and that their words from this time on have 
only such weight as the personal character of 
the bishops warrants. ‘‘ Officially he is non- 
existent.”” “Any other view of the episco- 
pacy smacks of High Churchism, and makes 
it an order as well as an office.” Under this 
ruling, why do not Congregational home mis- 
sionary superintendents and certain older and 
influential pastors come in as ‘‘ bishops ”’ ? 


Dr. F. E. Clark reached Boston last Satur- 
day after his fourth round-the-world journey 
in the interests of Christian Endeavor. He 
has been absent about six months, and has 
attended conventions in Hawaii, New Zealand, 
Australia and South Africa, as well as in 
various European countries. In South Africa 
a union service of the Dutch and English 
societies was arranged to greet Dr. Clark, this 
being the first gathering of the kind since the 
war. In Paris, during his visit, a French 
National C. E. Union was formed, with 
Rev. H. M. D’Aubigné as the first president. 
In spite of incessant traveling and constant 
speaking and writing, Dr. Clark looks thor- 
oughly well, and seems to find no difficulty in 
keeping in close touch with all parts of his 
world-wide parish. 





Fellow-passengers with Dr. Clark on the 
Cymric, which arrived last Saturday, were 
Rev. Richard C. Hastings and wife of the 
American Board’s Ceylon Mission. They are 
returning on furlough, Mr. Hastings not hav- 
ing been in this country for about fifteen years. 
Divine service on the Cymric was in the hands 
of Congregationalists July 3, Dr. F. E. Clark 
and Mr. Hastings conducting prayers in the 
morning, while in the evening, at an informal 
praise service, Mr. Hastings, in response to 
numerous requests, described the work of the 
Board in Ceylon. 





A saner mode of celebrating Fourth of July 
has come this year, but the record of mortality 
is still high—thirty-four in the country at 
large, and six hundred and seventy reported 
injured. What can be done in enforcing pro- 
hibition when police and clergy unite to im- 
pose their ideals was shown in Boston; in 
Toledo, O., all use of explosives was both 
forbidden and attained. We have emerged 
from a narrow, provincial, distrustful period 
of our national life with its hatred of Great 
Britain. Why not emerge from a silly, waste- 
ful, wicked mode of celebrating the Fourth? 





The death of the venerable Bishop of Cen- 
tral New York, Rev. F. D. Huntington, a 
native of Hadley (born 1819), an alumnus of 
Amherst, 1839, once a Unitarian and professor 
of ethics and religion in Harvard University 
(1855-1860) removes a striking personality. In 
him were incarnate many of the old Puritan 
New England traditions and customs. His 
interest in the toiling masses was deep and 
intense. When the history of what, for lack 
of a better name, is called ‘‘ social Christian- 
ity ’’ in this country comes to be written, atten- 
tion must be given to Bishop Huntington’s 
connection with the Church Association for 
the Improvement of Labor. 





The editorial department of the Sunday 
School and Publishing Society has again been 
strengthened by the appointment of Mr. Sid- 
ney A. Weston, Ph. D., to the position of as- 
sistant editor. The work of the society is 
constantly expanding, and Dr. Weston is ad- 
mirably equipped for the service to which he 
has been called. He is a Phillips Andover 
and Yale (1900) man, and had the honor to 
hold a graduate fellowship from the univer- 
sity for three years after graduation, receiv- 
ing his Doctor’s degree in 1903. He resigns 
the position of instructor in Biblical litera- 
ture in Yale University to accept the new 
position. The enlisting of such men in the 
service of the denomination is one of the 
many encouraging things in the outlook for 
religious education. 
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Points Worth Noting in Church 
News 


Re-enforcements for the Shansi Mission 
(Oberlin’s Gifts to China, page 83). 


Changes in the faculty of Lane and Oberlin 
Seminaries (A Cincinnati Letter, page 100). 

Consolidation of two churches in Kansas 
City (Church and Ministerial Record, page 99). 


Careful planning for an evangelistic cam- 
paign next fall (Springfield Activities, page 
102). 

A fruitful pastorate in the Empire State 
(Dr. Park Closes Work at Gloversville, page 
100). 

Two new churches in the lumber region of 
northern New England (Two Dedications in 
the Magalloway Valley, page 83). 


Sparks from Other Anvils 


LOTS OF ORATORY—LITTLE INFLUENCE 
(Bystander, in the Pacific) 


The Bystander is a good Congregationalist, 
so he thinks, but he has never seen that the 
income of a National Council has been com- 
mensurate with the outgo. The outgo in ora- 
tory and’ a rousing good time has always been 
greater than the useful results. No laws are 
made or enforced, because the council cannot 
make laws. No conclusion is reached, except 
in resolutions and recommendations. . . . The 
Presbyterian Assembly, the Methodist Con- 
ference and the Episcopal Convention make 
laws, and execute them. They do things. 
We say things, and we say them well. While 
it is the most comfortable, it is, too, the most 
costly form of government. 

WHY SHOULDN’T THE CHURCH WANT THE 

CORNER, TOO 
(Church Economist) 


The future of the Park Street Church, Bos- 
ton, is of far more than local interest. Here 
we have the “‘down-town question” in an 
acute form and under conditions of national 
scope. Has the time come when the church 
cannot afford the corner? We know not, but 
the drift is that way. No site is too costly 
for the dram shop. The drug store is a fre- 
quenter of corners. Dry goods stores and 
groceries count high in the totals. Banks and 
clubs can afford expensive corners. Flats 
seek corners at any price, as do office build- 
ings. Railroads like a good corner office. 
Hotels, of course, prefer them, and so on. 
All these and many other typical construc- 
tions of a materialistic age wish the choice lot 
and are willing and able to pay for it. Is the 
church to resign her coign of vantage because 
her treasuries cannot cope longer with those 
of secular corporations? 


IT WOULD BE A SAD SURRENDER 
(The Outlook) 


The experience of Trinity Church in New 
York city has demonstrated that if a down- 
town church can be maintained, a down-town 
congregation will fill it on Sunday. Park 
Street Church is one of the ancient landmarks 
of Boston, and to remove it that a great office 
building might be put in its place would be, 
in spite of all specious arguments in support 
of such a course, almost universally regarded 
as another surrender of religion to the com- 
mercial spirit of the age. 


In and Around Boston 


From Pulpit to Platform 

On account of overwork, causing a severe 
mental strain, Rev. Clarence J. Rogers, who 
has lately been preaching at Greenville, Me., 
has been obliged to lay aside the duties of 
his profession, and as a means of recupera- 
tion has been appointed as conductor on the 
surface cars of the Boston Elevated Railway. 
Such a position certainly affords a breezy out- 
look upon human nature and not only he, but 
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his future congregations, may reap benefit 
from this experience. 
Revere Tightly Closed 

Local option in Sabbath observance closed 
all the places of amusement at Revere Beach, 
Boston’s great seaside resort, last Sunday. 
The selectmen refused to license any shows. 
The selectmen have the churches and a major- 
ity of the residents behind them. Transient 
visitors have to accommodate themselves to 
the residents—not vice versa. 





Oberlin’s Gifts to China 


Every seat in Oberlin’s old First Church 
was occupied on the Sunday evening when 
the farewell service of Mr. and Mrs. Paul 
Leaton Corbin was held. They sail this sum- 
mer for the Shansi Mission in China. Both 
had been Oberlin students. Mr. Corbin grad- 
uated from the theological seminary in the 
class of 1903, and for the past year has been 
acting as a secretary of the Student Volunteer 
Movement. It had been decided last year 
that the Oberlin students should undertake to 
support a missionary in the American Board 
Mission in Shansi, which before the Boxer 





massacre had been conducted exclusively by 


Oberlin students. As will be remembered, 
nearly all the members of this mission were 
killed by the Boxers. The subject was pre- 
sented in chapel one day last fall and an 
appeal made for $1,000. In a few minutes 
more than $1,300 had been pledged. This 
quick response was largely due to the great 
admiration felt by all the students for Mr. 
Corbin. In the farewell service addresses 
were made by President King, representatives 
of the Young Men’s and Young Women’s 
Christian Associations, Mr. Kung and Mr. 
Fay, two young men in the student body who 
come from Shansi, and by Mr. Corbin himself. 
The program for the evening showed that 
six Oberlin students leave this summer for 
the foreign field. Besides Mr. and Mrs. Cor- 
bin, Charles Stanley of the theological class 
of 1904 goes to China, R. L. Ewing of the col- 
lege class of 1904 goes to be the foreign secre- 
tary in Manila under the Young Men’s Chris- 
tian Association, Miss Flora K. Heebner of 
the college class of 1903 goes to China, and 
Mrs. Warner goes with her husband, college 
secretary of the University of Ohio, to be 
foreign secretary of the Young Men’s Chris- 
tian Association. E. I. B. 





Two Dedications in the Magallo- 
way Valley 


Two beautiful new $2,000 churches were lately 
dedicated in this valley—one at Wilson’s Mills, Me., 
called the Spalding Memorial Chapel; the other 
five miles further down the Magalloway River, just 
across from Wentworth’s Location, N. H. These 
mean a great deal to this region, for it is virgin soil, 
ecclesiastically—there never before having been any 
places for public worship. The buildings cost about 
$2,000 each. 

The sermon at the upper settlement was by Dr. 
Richardson of Nashua; at the lower settlement by 
Rev. Raymond Calkins of Portland. Rev. E. A. 
Tuck is pastor at the latter point. Tourists, hunt- 
ers, fishermen and lumbermen, as well as residents 
will partake of the benefits of these churches. They 
are at the upper end of a parish twenty-eight miles 
hong, the joint mission field of both the Maine and 
New Hampshire Home Missionary Societies. T. 
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The Next National Council 


By Rev. F. A. Noble, D. D., Moderator of the Council of 1898 


The Congregationalist has rendered a 
gracious and timely service to our 
churches by offering to open its columns 
to brief suggestions concerning the next 
National Council. The pertinency of 
this offer lies in the designation of the 
moderatorship as the point on which at- 
tention is to be especially concentrated. 
For the pith of the business, not only as 
presented in the editorial note to which 
reference has just been made, but as it 
lies in the minds of a great many of our 
most intelligent and thoughtful people, 
resides in the question whether this offi- 
cial shall be a minister ora layman. The 
locality of the man, whether East or West 
or the Interior, is of small. consequence, 
In present circumstances it is of all con- 
sequence that he be a layman. This for 
two reasons—for many reasons, indeed— 
but for two reasons in particular: 

1. The council was projected on the 
plan of alternating between the two— 
ministers and laymen. In the main and 
with most happy results this plan has 
been followed. If our laymen are to be 
kept loyal to the council and alive to the 
interests which the council was designed 
to foster, their eligibility to the highest 
places within the gift of the council must 
be recognized and their equal responsi- 
bility for the success of the council must 
be pressed upon them. Not that these 
men are to be presumed to be all on fire 
with ambition for the highest seats in the 
synagogue. This would be a gross mis- 
conception ; for they are not. 

Nor is it again that they are to be 
bribed into fidelity to Congregationalism. 
It is rather that the council itself may 
be true to Congregationalism, and in a 
conspicuous way magnify its polity and 
illustrate its spirit. From the outset it 
has been fundamental to our system to 
give laymen a potent voice in the admin- 
istration of church affairs and to use 
them in the prosecution of our church 
work. Just now one of our burning ques- 
tions is how to reach men and secure 
their closer identification with our serv- 
ices of worship and our aggressive activi- 
ties. If in our great deliberative gather- 
ings we insist on pushing ministers to the 
front and thus practically saying to our 
leading laymen that they are wanted only 
when there are bills to be paid or new 
and costly enterprises are to be under- 
taken, we shall most effectually dampen 
the ardor of a class of men whose enthu- 
siasm ought to be aroused and maintained 
at white heat and deprive the church of 
energies and influences of great value. 
We shall do it at a time, too, when we 
have a splendid set of laymen from which 
to draw and when the pulpit was never 
more in need of the sympathy and co-op- 
eration of the pew. At this juncture, if 
we are wise, we shall make extraordinary 
efforts to emphasize our democracy. 

2. The election of a layman to the 
chair of moderator is the easiest and 
surest way of checking certain tendencies 
of doubtful omen which are now marked 
in our body. It seems an ungracious 
thing, even by implication, to criticise a 
man of such acknowledged ability, of such 
eminence in his profession and in the 
denomination to which he belongs, so 


alive to all the pressing problems of the 

hour, so sincere and earnest and success- 

ful in his work, and so universally popu- 

lar, as our retiring moderator. But the 

fact is, and it is a fact which is likely ’ 
to remain a fact for a long time to come, 

that our Congregational churches are in ' 
no mood for leadership of the official sort. 

We are neither papal, ndér Episcopal, nor’ 
Presbyterian ; and anything squinting in 

either of these directions will send the 

main body of our members back post 

haste to first principles. 

We want our men to do faithfully and 
well what we elect them to do, but we do 
not wish to have them stretch their au- 
thority and assume to do what they were 
not chosen to do. 

There are two kinds of leaders—leaders 
of thought and leaders of action. We 
cannot make a man a leader of thought 
by thrusting him into an office, however 
high. Nor can we persuade our pro- 
foundest thinkers to lay aside their 
studies and enter upon duties which 
call for a large measure of skill and 
experience in action. Under all polities, 
and especially under ours, the genuine and 
trustworthy thinkers will do the leading 
in thought; and the men who are gifted 
in the capacity to bring things to pass 
and have a heart for work cannot be hin- 
dered from going forward and accom- 
plishing worthy ends, even though they 
are never permitted to wear official robes. 

The two bed-rock ideas of Congrega- 
tionalism are independence and fellow- 
ship. In the past the need has been, as 
it is now, and doubtless will be for years 
to come, to lay stress on fellowship. In 
our cities, in our rural sections, in our 
states, and in the nation at large, there 
is crying necessity for our ministers and 
churches to get closer together. The 
work demands it. Spiritual life demands 
it. But Congregationalists will tolerate 
no scheme for a closer drawing together, 
or for more hearty co-operation in advanc- 
ing the interests of the kingdom which 
jeopardizes independency. The right to 
govern themselves has cost the churches 
too much and is too precious to be sub- 
mitted to any hazard. 

There has been no general and pro- 
nounced protest against the turn given to 
our affaiss during the last three years, 
for the spirit in which everything has 
been done has been so admirable, and the 
motive so commendable, and the remedy 
for any threatening evil so near at hand, 
that those who have felt constrained to 
differ from the views of the moderator 
have for the most part kept silent. But 
the inauguration of the experiment into a 
system would provoke serious opposition 
and breed trouble. Congregationalists 
appreciate other people’s bishops, but 
they have no hankering for bishops of 
their own, and they will never tolerate 
little imitation bishops. 

Chester, Eng., June 16. 





Between whom there is hearty truth, 
there is love; and in proportion to our 
truthfulness and confidence in ome an- 
other, our lives are divine and miracu- 
lous ‘and answer to our ideal.—H. D. 
Thoreau. 
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How to Walk Away 
from Care 








The Parson as a Tramp 


By Rev. James C. Alvord, Woonsocket, R. I. 


Nature and Human Nature 
as Seen on the Road 











The Congregationalist threatened some 
time ago an article on pedestrianism. A 
goodly word that, a learned, Latinized, 
classical, clerical word. My summer 
knows nothing of the ilk. My vacation 
period finds me just a tramp. Pedes- 
trianism is a lofty, haughty sport; im- 
plies sending valises ahead by express, 
packed heavily with ministerial 
raiment, carrying a boiled shirt to 
blaze in the glory of ‘‘a dinner 
party,’’ and filled flush with all the 
proper things to don at summer 
watering-places, Such is recom- 
mended by the epicurean who tells 
his tale in a recent Atlantic. A 
wonderful creature who seems to 
have pranced sixty miles inside of 
one wee twelve hours, lugging (be- 
side the aforesaid garment) a quan- 
tity of condensed milk, chocolate, 
bacon, tlour and beans, a blanket, 
an axe, a file, a frying-pan and a 
series of ‘‘cooking-pots that fit 
the one into the other,’ and 
mouthing poetry all the way. 

No, that is pedestrianism. The 
tramp cuts himself loose from all 
the ties of civilization. After he 
has once strapped knapsack on 
shoulder, he refuses all communi- 
cation with trunk or bureau drawer. He 
carries one change of linen, a sweater, 
a pair of light slippers, a paper novel for 
rainy days, a guide-book, maps of the road 
and Madame’s heavier articles. While 
Madame—well, it-is her duty to bear her 
share of the burden. Last summer hers 
weighed three, mine thirteen pounds. 
Thirteen is about the limit for comfort. 
Then we start out; the world is all before 
us, and the more solitary our way, the 
jollier. There’s a road in northern New 
Hampshire which twists along for four- 
teen miles through houseless woods be- 
side the serpentine windings of the An- 
droscoggin; a road 
full of deer tracks, 
whirring partridges, 
leaping rabbits, the 
ceaseless song of the 
dancing river, of 
wide vistas where the 
scarlet maples stoop 
to mirror themselves 
in the water, loiter- 
ing in admiration at 
their feet; a road— 
but why digress? We 
say to ourselves, as 
a new Adam and 
Eve, “We don’t 
know where the 
night’s lodging is, 
but we know there’ll 
be one.”’ Meantime, 
our nerves are weary, 
stretched all winter 
long by the cry of 
pain and sim and 
grief from other 
souls, while here are 
only the woods and 
the hills and the river. 
A letter will take a 


week to find us; a telegram cannot do it at 
all; the parish can’t guess within a hun- 
dred miles of where we are. We’ll walk 
until we are hungry, then we’ll eat—O ban- 
ished dyspepsia, how we will eat! We’ll 
walk until we are weary, then we’ll sleep— 
O vanished insomnia, how we’ll sleep! 
Supper time may find us at a big hotel; 








~~" 


Starting out 


if so, the guests therein will stare unmer- 
cifully at our abbreviated skirt and trou- 
sers, weather-stained coats and violently 
sunburned faces. What of it? When 
Adam has replaced his celluloid collar 
with a linen one, put on a black necktie 
(last remnant of clericalism) and rubbed 
up his tan shoes; when Eve has changed 
her shirt waist and her stock, there comes 
a huge sense of having doneitall. It is 
really one’s very best; a dress suit and 
white silk couldn’t give a more delight- 
ful feeling of elegance; The Profile, The 
Mt. Pleasant or The Balsams can ask no 
more. If it find us at asmall hotel, the 


Street in an out-of-the-way English village 


guests, who “‘spend their time in nothing 
else but either to hear or to tell some 
new thing,”’ will crowd about with eager 
questions and comments and flatter the 
mistress of the manse up to the danger 
point on her walking powers. As to this 
interest, one of her friends remarked 
cynically, ‘It isn’t every day that a first- 
class circus visits a country town.’’ 
If at a farmhouse, ah, then let her 
attend to the negotiations! See 
that she looks properly wan and 


Faure dusty, that she sighs occasionally, 


that she “simply can’t go a step 
; farther,’”’ and you are in for lux- 
; ury. Such bouncing feather beds, 
‘| such melting Johnnycakes, such 
cream that masquerades as milk, 
such long, long talks with the 
farmer-folk, until what the tramp 
doesn’t know about dairy prod- 
ucts and Vermont prohibition 
would fill a very short column in 
The Congregationalist. 

Of course sometimes the farmer- 
folk do look on one “‘sort of sus- 
picious like.”” There’s a house in 
northern Vermont ever-memora- 
ble for the fact that the good wife 
tucked us into a tiny bedroom in 
the back of the house where the 
hired men could keep an eye on us through 
their half-open door, and forbade us to 
use the bath tub—whose presence had 
just gladdened our dustiness—because it 
was ‘‘new and clean.”” But on the other 
hand, there are farms and farms with 
memories redolent of milk and dough- 
nuts bestowed with lavish hand that in- 
sisted on no payment. There is that 
dear old lady of Hazen’s Notch who de- 
clared, after we finally had induced her 
to take a little pay for a bounteous meal, 
‘““When I sot here a-lookin’ at them two 
quarters and a-thinkin’ as how I took 
’em both for that thar dinner I guv yer, 
I feel plum wicked! ”’ 

Talk about the rec- 
ollections which bar- 
nacle a boat! Why 
there’s an old gray 
knapsack, dangling 
from a nail in my at- 
tic, that can tell tales 
of something better 
than just one experi- 
ence of ocean foam 
and breeze repeated 
after another! It has 
journeyed with me 
along green English 
lanes; across wild, 
wind-swept, rain- 
beaten Yorkshire 
downs where leagues 
of brown grass and 
purple heather roll 
up to the stormy sky ; 
over the broken 
waves of the Wilt- 
shire moorlands 
where the hot noon- 
tide blazing on the 
chalk track fairly 
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Northern Vermont 


with the scarlet of those miles on miles of 
poppies huddled along the roadside. It 
has clambered up the shaley Heights 
where the ocean looks on Snowdon and 
Snowdon lifts his haughty brow to stare 
across it to the Irish coast lying green in 
the hazy distance. It has known almost 
every mountain notch and lake in New 
Hampshire, Massachusetts and Vermont 
and has peeped over into the pathless for- 
ests of Maine. 

It has seen a many-sided human life; 
sleeping the sleep of the tired in the cot- 
tages of mill-workers, colliers, shepherds, 
gypsies; hobnobbing along shady path- 
ways with English out-of-works and with 
the genuine article, hobo Americanus; 
has once been invited to dinner with a 
marquis, once with a cathedral dean and 
has aroused the amused interest of aduke. 
O, it could narrate strange histories of 
days which have stained and twisted and 
weathered its tough old sides! For the 
tramp not only gets near to the heart of 
nature as the bicyclist with his eyes on 
the road, the automoblist with his behind 
goggles, or even the driver with his mind 
on his horse never can. He sees more, 
feels more, tumbles into more predica- 
ments, needs the help of his fellowman 
oftener, comprehends the huge, warm 
heart of the human race, understands 
how the Almighty Father looks after his 
children even in the incidentals of life, 
better than any other man. He is an op- 
timist. If the spring of the earth beneath 
his feet, the shine of the skies above, the 
burst of vision from the hilltop, doesn’t 
drive the demon of pessimism out, the 
real cheery heartiness of his human wel- 
come must. 

Take one such incident, snatched from 
a full bundle of anecdotes. The day’s 
march had ended at Culmington in Shrop- 
shire, Eng.; the day’s stint was done; 
tired legs refused a further service. The 
inn at Culmington proved poetry in- 
carnate. Its bright bricks were fresh 
scrubbed by rain, its roses fairly rioted 
along the roof-tree; the fattest of fat 
landlords stood smiling, white-aproned, at 





the door. He thought 
we’d come for beer, at 
the mention of beds his 
face went all awry. 
“No,” he was “full 
h’up.’’ Blandishments 
were in vain. The next 
inn was at Ludlow and 
the towers of her great 
church beckoned us 
across the wide sweep of 
Corvedale, five miles 
away. How could we get 
there ? 
The baker cart had just 
gone in; the butcher cart 
still lingered in the vast 
beyond, perhaps that 
might stop—he didn’t 
know. But there had been 
a funeral at Culmington 
that afternoon (I am 
afraid at the time, I 
should have said “luckily 
there had’’) the hearse 
rattled into the court- 
yard, the men stopped to 
“liquor up.’’ Hired 
mutes at an English bur- 
ial service never showed 
faces more woe. begone than ours while we 
stood and gazed upon them. ‘‘ Do ye want 
to go to Ludlow?” We did. ‘ Well 
h’its a kind of a queer conveyance, but 
h’its h’all we’ve got.’’ So up we climbed, 
Madame to sit between the undertaker 
and the driver on the seat, I to recline 
on the top with the gravedigger. As we 
rattled off, the undertaker, winking a 
true undertaker’s wink, remarked con- 
solingly, ‘‘ Well, h’its a ’eap better riding 
h’outside than h’inside, h’anyway!”’ 

All along our routes people have asked 
for practical advice, so here it is. It isn’t 
necessary to make yourself as uncomfort- 
able as did Hilaire Belloc in his ill- 
arranged and headlong march on Rome; 
or to poetically and wearily bear your 
bed and your kitchen on your back as 
does the man in the Atlantic. Have your 
knapsack light, it can be of canvas painted 
on the inside. An umbrella will do for 
‘*a stout stick,’’ but what a vigorous man 
wishes of a stick I cannot conceive; a 
woman may desire an umbrella. Make 
up your mind that three good meals a day 
cooked by somebody else and a comfort- 
able bed made up by somebody else are 
absolute requisites—then get them. The 
American maps are none of them so good 
as the foreign, so here you must depend 
on guide-posts for distances; but Phillips 
cyclists’ maps of Great Britain have 
never failed me except in Somerset, and 
Taride’s sectional maps of France have 
the distances marked on them so that he 
who runs may read. Don’t try to go too 
far. A dozen or fifteen miles a day is 
enough at the start, make the longer half 
of it in the morning. Abroad the ma- 
jority of the cheaper hotels are very good, 
in New England the drummers’ hotels 
have the best bed and board and one is 
less stared at. In the Adirondacks or 
New Hampshire reckon the cost of living 
as two dollars a day apiece (a little over 
in the White Mountains), in Vermont a 
dollar and a half. In England five shil- 
lings ought to include fees and tips if you 
cling to the cyclists’ temperance hotels, 
on the continent it is often much less. 


He didn’t know. ° 
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Experience has taught me a list of 
“don'ts” applying to the generality of 
tramping advice. Don’t wear flannel, 
you can have cotton washed up every 
tive days; or put on very heavy shoes, 
they martyrize the feet; or take lunches 
to eat under trees, they become crumb-y 
and mush-y; or stay at hotels recom- 
mended by Baedeker for there you are 
over-charged and see only Americans, 
Above a1, put your pride in your pocket, 
forget you ever wore black clothes or 
long trousers, ever lived any distance 
away from the coasts of Bohemia. Thus 
taking life at its sweetest, simplest, fresh- 
est, you shall know joy as he alone who 
tramps can know its meaning. 





Now the joys of the road are chiefly these: 
A crimson touch on the hardwood trees; 
A vagrant’s morning wide and blue, 

In early fall when the wind walks, too; 

A shadowy highway cool and brown, 
Alluring up and enticing down, 

From rippled water to dappled swamp, 
The outward eye, the quiet will, 

From purple glory to scarlet pomp ; 

And the striding heart from hill to hill; 
The tempter apple over the fence; 

The cobweb bloom on the yellow quince; 
The palish asters along the wood ; 

A lyric touch of the solitude; 

These are the joys of the open road 

For him who travels without a load. 











A Home Missionary’s Con- 
ception of Her Work 


One life seems very little to give in the 
face of all this need. It has not always 
been easy. I have gone on horseback to 
preach, through the rain and mud, when 
it was so dark that I had to depend on 
the horse to keep the road. We have 
crossed the swollen mountain streams on 
the loose planks of a floating bridge. We 
have been obliged to stay over night in 
homes where the whole family as well as 
their guests occupied one room without 
even a curtain. We have lived for a 
week on milk and artichokes, because our 
inner nature rebelled against the manner 
of preparing the food. We have come 
home on Sunday night when after six 
preaching services and two weddings we 
were almost too tired to sleep. I have 
been thrown from my pony so many 
times that the novelty wore off and it 
was not worth while to keep count; but 
we have been more than paid and would 
choose it all over again for the joy of tell- 
ing the sweet old story to hungry and 
perishing souls. The memory of faces 
transformed and illuminated by the 
power of God, is worth more to me than 
a life of ease and pleasure. When the 
dear old Swede said that in his new life 
there had been times of blessing when he 
was so full he thought he’d bust; anda 
poor sinful woman wrote me that she 
came to my house one night to give mea 
whipping because the gospel I preached 
made her miserable, and adds that she is 
now converted and thanks me for the 
gospel she once rejected, it appears to me 
more of a privilege to be a missionary 
than you can imagine, and I thank God 
for the privilege. Give us your Christian 
sympathy and your prayers, but never 
your pity. If I had a thousand lives I 
would gladly give them all to the Lord to 
be spent in the mission field.—Rev. Dora 
Read Barber, Sherwood, Ore. 


Seldom doth God suffer men to be their 
own carvers, but they cut their own fin- 
gers.—John Flavel. 
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The Professor’s Chair 


By Henry Churchill King, 


This department is confined to questions of the 
ethical and religious life, and of philosophical and 
theological thinking. In the necessary choice 
among the questions submitted, the interests of 
the largest number of readers are had in mind. 
Questions may be sent to Dr. King, care of The 
Congregationalist, or directly to Oberlin, O. 


62. Why do we have to plead with God for 
spiritual blessings and entreat him again and 
again for things that we cannot but believe he 
is anxious to bestow upon us? Was ever an 
earthly father thus entreated? Can you give 
me any light on the suhject?—J. B. (Ver- 
mont). 

It seems to me that the cases suggested are 
analogous. Practically, I suppose, a child 
does often do essentially the same thing with 
his father or mother that it is here suggested 
that we do with God; though of course it is 
not meant that our petitions simply break 
down the will of God. Christ assures us of 
the willingness of the Father to give the Holy 
Spirit. Where we are seeking spiritual bless- 
ings for others, we may not forget that in 
this, as in all things in life, we are members 
one of another. And it is not unreasonable 
that we should become, thus, through God, in 
prayer, elements of influence in quickening 
the spiritual life of others. Intereessory 
prayer only carries out the general law of 
mutual influence. Where we are seeking our 
own spiritual good, we come to God, I sup- 
pose, not at all as asking him for something 
that he is not willing to grant, but as indicat- 
ing our full surrender to the Father’s will, 
and as a child, who wishes to come fully into 
line with the purpose of the Father concern- 
ing him, comes back again and again to the 
Father for the strengthening of his own pur- 
pose, for the quickening sharing of the Fa- 
ther’s life, to be girded once again in his own 
will for that which he, in common with the 
Father, seeks. 


63. T. B. [New York], G. W. H. [Ohio], 
R. S. O. [Iowa], and A. E. C. [ Wisconsin], 
raise some protests and questions concerning 
the quotation from Fairbairn on the question 
of annihilation. 

Since I have begun by quoting Fairbairn, 
perhaps it is only fair to him to quote him 
further upon the alternatives involved in this 
whole question, prefacing further quotation 
only by saying that I suppose the element that 
we may regard as without doubt most certain 
in the teaching of Jesus is his emphatic insist- 
ence upon God as Father; and it is upon this 
fact that Fairbairn directly builds. Both to 
do justice to Fairbairn, and because the quo- 
tation covers the ground of several connected 
questions which have been raised, I quote him 
here somewhat at length. Fairbairn says 
further: 

We may then conceive sin as presenting to 
the: Divine Will alternative courses. Either 
man must be abandoned to it, and, in conse- 
quence, to misery, or made happy in it, or 
saved from it. It was not possible that God 
could find a reason in man for the course to be 
pursued. The motives must be worthy of 
himself, and so could be found only within 
himself, in his nature, which gives the law to 
his will. If this, then, be our standpoint, it 
is evident that the misery of those he loves 
and will not cease to love cannot but be abhor- 
rent to God; amd against its continuance he 
will contend with all his moral energies... . 
Nor eould he make man happy in sin. For 
here there werea twofold impossibility: First, 
happiness is not something that can be made; 
it must be evoked from within, earned that it 
may be enjoyed. And, secondly, his own hap- 
piness is moral; and he can create happiness 
only by means of a moral perfection akin te 
his own. What became him then, was to save 
man from sin... .If then, we cannot con- 
ceive destruction as the method of the Paternal 
Sovereign, can we conceive the way of penalty? 
Penalty, indeed, there must be. . . . There is 
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something more terrible in the attitude of the 
father to sin than that of the judge to crime; 
for the judge sees in the crime only the offense 
against law, but the father sees in the sin the 
ruin of his son. . . . To be merciless to itisa 
necessity. ... But this very necessity pre- 
vents penalty ever becoming merely retribu- 
tive or retaliatory. God can never be recon- 
ciled to the being of sin, or be anything else 
than its supreme enemy. ... And if the evil 
never ceases, then the conflict must go on for- 
ever. But this argument must not be con- 
strued to mean that whether men will or will 
not, they must be saved. 

Compulsory restoration is only another form 
of annihilation. Freedom is of the essence of 
man, and he must be freely saved to be saved 
at all. Were he saved at the expense of his 
freedom, he would be not so much saved as 
lost; for the very seat and soul of personality 
is will, . . . Those alone can freely stand who 
have been freely saved, and without freedom 
there can be no obedience; without obedience, 
no beatitude. Hence, the argument as little 
involves universal restoration as it allows par- 
tial annihilation. What it maintains is an 
eternal will of good, and as a consequence, 
eternal possibilities of salvation. God will 
never be reluctant though man may forever 
refuse. But to necessitate were as little agree- 
able to the Regal Paternity as to annihilate. 


My adoption of Fairbairn’s language in an- 
swer to the first question, of course, was in- 
tended to indicate that in my own judgment, 
the doctrine of annihilation is quite tuo easy 
and mechanical a solution to meet the real 
seriousness of the problem. Considerations 
drawn from the lower animal world seem to 
me to have very little bearing on the question. 
In addition, I may be allowed simply to refer 
to a single paragraph on the point, beginning 
on page 241 of my Theology and the Social 
Consciousness. 


64. If one finds that he can express himself 
better in a letter than in private conversation, 
how far can he substitute correspondence for 
personal work in the pastorate ?—G. w. E. 
(Ohio). 

I have no doubt that there are many times 
when a letter can be wisely used, and to great 
advantage. But one must be on his guard, I 
think, against creating the impression that he 
is not quite willing to face the matter squarely 
in personal conversation. Fewer worse things 
can happen to a minister, than that he should 
be supposed to be lacking in either frankness 
or courage. Ordinarily the letter should be 
used to supplement conversation, rather than 
to take its place. 


65. What are we to do with the prayer meet- 
ing? Would it be advisable to disband the 
meeting and devote our attention to some- 
thing else that we do not have to carry alone? 
—w. 0. ‘(New York). 

This is plainly a pastor’s question, and it ig 
evidently too large a one to answer fully in 
any short way. I may only suggest a single 
point. I cannot doubt, myself, that one of the 
reasons why the prayer meeting has seemed 
so generally to suffer of late, is because of a 
gradual and general change from an intro- 
spective to an objective emphasis in religion. 
The older prayer meeting often relied to a 
large extent upon results of considerable in- 
trospection. And there is both less of such 
self-examination, and, further, less willing- 
ness to speak directly of these inner condi- 
tions. This general trend, I have no doubt, is 
soundly based psychologically, and in the end 
will prove wholesome and helpful; though it 
maizes the problem of the prayer meeting for 
the present more difficult. The experience of 
the Oollege Young Men’s Christian Associa- 
tions, in their small circles for Bible study, 
seems to show, however, that men are not 
less interested in religion, or less willing to 
share their deepest thought, provided it can be 
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done in the diseussion cf the Scriptures, or 
something else that does not seem to gather 
immediately about their own inner expe- 
rience. 


From the World’s Fair City 


DEBTS RAISED 


Last winter Dr. Patton inaugurated a debt 
raising campaign, and the progressive effect 
of its successful issue will long be felt. The 
City Missionary Society has paid the building 
debts on Immanuel, Reber Place and Olive 
Branch churches. The Church of the Cove- 
nant at Maplewood has recently held a meet- 
ing of rejoicing because its debt has been 
cleared away. The City Missionary Society, 
through its superintendent, Rev. W. W. 
Newell, transferred the deed of the property 
to the church trustees. In a growing neigh- 
borhood, the prospects of this church, under 
the care of Rev. G. E. Bates are exceedingly 
bright. Later the German Congregational 
Church had a similar celebration, the final 
payments on the debt having been made. 





BUILDINGS BEGUN AND COMPLETED 


It is ten years since a corner stone was laid 
for a Congregational church in St. Louis. This 
dreary monotony has been broken. On a re 
cent Saturday afternoon Rev. Frank Lonsdale, 
pastor, assisted by Dr. Burnham, Rev. E. N. 
Goff and Rev. P. W. Yarrow, laid well the 
corner stone of a commodious and well ap- 
pointed building for Reber Place church. 
This work is growing rapidly, and has long 
been sadly in need of a new building. Four 
hundred Sanday school scholars have been 
literally packed in rooms not large enough for 
two hundred. 

Rev. William Smith at Memorial has led his 
people to renovate the church building, inside 
and out. 

But the greatest cause for rejoicing is in the 
eompletion and dedication of the Hyde Park 
church. For almost thirteen years Dr. Wil- 
liam M. Jones has worked at this difficult 
post with rare faithfulness and power. A 
man of beld plans and strong purposes, he 
has striven for the completion of this building 
in the face of many obstacles. The church is 
a monument to the persevering faith of Dr. 
Jones and his wife. A dozen rooms suited to 
all the varied demands of modern church life 
make one of the most complete and conven- 
ient chureh plants in the city. The pastor’s 
study in the tower will contain the largest 
minister’s library in this part of the country. 
The service of dedication was held June 19, 
Addresses were made by Dr. C. H. Patton, 
Rev. W. W. Newell, Mr. A. W. Benedict, 
Professors Stevenson and Gill and Judge Rob- 
ertson. 


WEBSTER GROVES’ NEW PASTOR 


Dr. L. T. Guild has just entered the pastor- 
ate of Webster Groves church. He comes 
from the Grace Methodist Episcopal Church 
of Des Moines, Io., where during his pastor- 
ate of four years he erected a $30,000 church 
building, had gathered around him a great 
organization of active workers and had re- 
ceived nearly 600 members into fellowship. 
He leaves the Methodist Episcopal church 
with the good will of all who know him, and 
has been heartily received into the fellowship 
of the St. Louis Congregational churches. 


THE FAIR 


The Congregational exhibits for the Exposi- 
tion period have begun to arrive, and as their 
great worth is realized, every one indorses 
the plan of the National Counail in securing 
preachers of national reputation to occupy 
St. Louis pulpits. Already Drs. L. H. Hal- 
lock of Minneapolis, R. H. Potter of Hart- 
ford, J. B. Gregg and Pres. W. F. Slocum, 
both of Colorado Springs, have delivered 
strong, stirring messages. The committee 
which secured these thirty World’s Fair 
preachers should see that the sermons be 
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published in a volume as a 
permanent Exposition con- 
tribution to Congregational 
literature. Such a volume 
would stand for all time as 
a monument to the worth 
and intellectual vigor of the 
Congregational pulpit of to- 
day. 

The gates of the Exposi- 
tion are closed on Sundays. 
Friends of the Sabbath will 
be glad to know that there 
will be no attempted eva- 
sion of this government re- 
striction. 

The Pike is comparatively 
clean. The board of lady 
managers took a stand for 
decency. Objectionable fea- 
tures that have disgraced 
other World’s Fairs are not 
to be found here. There are 
some things distasteful to 
the refined but the manage- 
ment has determined to bar 
out the immoral and degrad- 
ing. 

At last, the heroic efforts 
of Circuit Attorney Folk to 
mete out justice to some of 
the municipal boodlers have 
succeeded. After countless 
delays and numerous Su- 
preme Court reversals, despite judicial loop- 
holes and abounding technicalities, two mem- 
bers of the former corrupt city government 
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have gone the way of the transgressor and are 
now wearing stripes in the state penitentiary. 
PW ¥: 





One Hundred Fruitful Years 


The University of Vermont’s Notable Centennial 


This occasion might well cause the heart of 
every loyal friend of the institution to beat 
high with pride. The weather was delightful, 
and the environment never more beautiful. 
The attendance of alumni—many coming 
from far—met the highest expectations, and 
the invited guests present included such dis- 
tinguished personages as Presidents Angell, 
Tucker, Hopkins and Brainerd, Chancellor 
Moyse of McGill University, Montreal, and 
representatives from a large number of sister 
institutions of higher education, besides many 
who have acquired distinction in other walks 
of life. The cordiality, the harmony and 
enthusiasm which characterized the proceed- 
ings, the just pride in achievements, rejoicing 
over present prosperity, and the hopeful out- 
look—all made one feel that it was good to be 
there. The program, of rare excellence, pro- 
vided for a busy week, and was fully carried 
out. The addresses were illuminating and 
inspiring, and the volume embodying them, 
soon to be published, will form a valuable 
contribution to educational literature. The 
generous interest taken in the event by the 
citizens of Burlington contributed appreciably 
to its success. 


THE SUNDAY SERVICES 


The baccalaureate sermon was in President 
Buckham’s happiest vein, being a clear and 
forceful setting forth of the possibilities of 
human lifeas Christ saw them. It was worthy 
of the occasion and of the audience, which 
was only limited by available standing room. 

In the evening a strong discourse was de- 
livered before the college Y. M. C. A. by Dr. 
George B. Spalding of Buffalo, Class of 1856, 
well known to New England Congregational 
churches both as preacher and editor. A 
magnificent survey of the achievements of the 
nineteenth century was followed by an en- 
forcement of the truth that the imperative 
need of the present century is true men—not 
primarily science, learning, institutions or 
wealth. Among participants in this service 
was Dr. George F. Herrick of Constantinople, 
a classmate of the: preacher. 


OTHER DELIVERANCES 


The centennial orator was Hon. D. P. Kings- 
ley of New York city, who, after an admirable 
résumé of the history of the university, argued 
vigorously that the chief product of the nine- 
teenth century was the business man, the man 
of action, who, again, is to be the leader of the 
twentieth century. He is not, however, a man 
of the world only but also a child of the spirit 
—a philosopher and man of imagination, a 
lover of justice and good order, a hater of war 
and waste, capable of sacrifice, longing for 
eternity—in a word, a man of spirituality. 


The series of papers on The Influence of the 
University in the World was of a high order- 
They were presented by these alumni: Hon. 
John A. Kasson, Washington, D. C., a diplo- 
mat whose fame is international; Judge C. A. 
Kent, Detroit; Hon. J. H. Converse, Phila- 
delphia; Prof. D. R. Dewey, Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology; Prof. J. R. Wheeler, 
Columbia University; Dr. J. H, Blodgett, 
Saxton’s River; and Vinton A. Clark, Geneva, 
N.Y. Special interest attached to the paper 
of Mr. Kasson who graduated in 1842, which 
was as clear in thought and concise in expres- 
sion as if the writer were in the prime of life. 

At the corporation dinner speeches were 
made by Governor McCullough, Justice D. J. 
Brewer, Presidents Angell, Tucker, Brainerd 
and Hopkins, and Chancellor Moyse. 


LAYING A CORNER STONE 


One of the principal events of the week 
was the laying of the corner stone for the new 
medical building, to replace the one burned 
about a year ago. Addresses were made by 
members of the medical faculty, ex-Governor 
Woodbury and by Governor McCullough, who 
handled the trowel. 


THE ENDOWMENT FUND 


Interest centered in the report of the com- 
mittee on the Centennial Fund read by its 
chairman, Mr. C. A. Catlin, Providence, 
R. I., Class of 1873. The amount already 
pledged is $216,000, but a large part of the 
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field remains yet to be canvassed, and when 
this is done it is confidently expected that the 
university will possess the desired million. 
No attempt was made to utilize the enthusi- 
asm and good fellowship of the occasion to 
secure pledges, but the work of solicitation 
will go on without interruption or the slight- 
est misgiving as to the outcome. Vermonters 
have a way of not letting go until a thing is 
done, and this enterprise will be no excep- 
tion. Numerous plans sprang up sponta- 
neously among the alumni during the week 
which will advance the project materially, 
one of which was that of securing class sub- 
scriptions. The report closed with a well- 
deserved tribute to Prof. G. E. Howes, who 
has the work in charge. 


RECENT ADVANCES 


Progress during the administration of Pres- 
ident Buckham has been by leaps and bounds. 
Among additions to the plant within the past 
twenty years are the Billings library building, 
costing $150,000; Converse Hall, $125,000; 
Williams Science Hall, one of the finest 
structures of the kind in the country, $235,000; 
and a gymnasium only recently completed, 
$25,000. There has also been a large in- 
crease in the faculty and the number of stu- 
dents, the class of 1904 graduating 109 (includ- 
ing 54 medical students) against the class of a 
century ago, which numbered only four, All 
signs encourage the expectation that the suc- 
cessful issue as well as the launching of the 
endowment project will take place under the 
same administration. That the services of 
President Buckham are thoroughly appre- 
ciated was shown by the hearty applause 
which greeted every reference to his work. 
Dr. Buckham succeeded to the presidency 
thirty-three years ago, but his almost contin- 
uous connection with the institution dates 
back to 1847, when at a very early age he en- 
tered as a student. 

Among members now on the faculty who 
have been closely and helpfully associated 
with the present administration in shaping 
the affairs of the University are Prof. J. E. 
Goodrich and Prof. G. H. Perkins, of the 
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Latin and natural history department, respec- 
tively. The former is an alumnus, Class of 
1853, a graduate of Andover Seminary, an ac- 
complished classical scholar, and a preacher 
whom Vermont churches gladly hear. Profes- 
sor Perkins is a naturalist of high standing, a 
successful teacher, who has always taken an 
active part in the work of the churches. 

The Commencement of 1904 cannot fail to 
result in good to the university and to other 
educational interests of Vermont. E. T. 





Cities are the graves of the human species. 
After a few generations, races perish or de- 
generate; they must be renewed, and this 
regeneration is always supplied by the coun- 
try. Send your children away, therefore, so 
that they may renew themselves, so to speak, 
and regain, amid the fields, the vigor they 
have lost in the unwholesome air of places 
too thickly peopled.— Rousseau. 
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The Home and Its Outlook 


The Whistler 


He came up over the hill 

In the flush of the early morn, 
And he blew his whistle shrill, 

Till the blackbirds, down in the corn, 
And the robins all were still. 


And the leaves began to lean, 
And the little blades of grass, 
And the lily garden queen 
All eager to see him pass— 
He of the frolic mien. 


They watched for his black-tossed hair, 
And his peachy lips a-purse, 

And his tan cheeks full and fair, 
As he flung a flute-like verse 

Into every nook of the air. 


But never a trace could they find 
Of his form, though they knew him near; 
And their bright eyes were not blind. 
You will marvel not to hear 
That the whistler was the wind. 
—Clinton Scollard. 


VERY summer boarding house has 

its solitary boarder, two or three of 
them, maybe, for two or three solitaries 
do not make a group, 
more’s the pity. She 
is plain, perhaps, or deaf, or prim, or itis 
only shyness that keeps her solitary. 
Whatever the reason, she is aside from 
the pleasant current of vacation life. No 
one dislikes her, but no one feels any re- 
sponsibility for her. She is not asked to 
join excursions; she does not stand up by 
the piano for the Sunday night sing; the 
groups of comfortable matrons on the 
piazza do not draw their chairs nearer to 
make room for hers. She exchanges a 
word or two with her neighbors at the 
dining table, but for the rest of the day 
she is alone in that forlornest fashion, 
‘“‘alonein acrowd.”’ Her fortnight’s stay 
over, she drifts away, unnoticed as she 
came. And yet—how eagerly that fort- 
night may have been anticipated. How 
much more it might have brought of cheer 
and courage if to the refreshment of out- 
door life could have been added the vari- 
ety and stimulus of human companion- 
ship. A few little courtesies from fellow- 
boarders, too trifling to have taxed their 
own leisure, might have doubled her en- 
joyment. There could hardly be condi- 
tions in which so small an expenditure of 
self-denial might yield so large a service 
to another. ‘‘ And thereby some have en- 
tertained angels unawares.”’ 


The Solitary Boarder 


HE point which Mrs. Clark makes in 
her following article about tyran- 
nous fashion and the desire for novelty 
is also raised in quite an- 
Fashion in Jugs other field by Mr. Herbert 
and Inkstands “ . A ‘ 
Spencer in his autobiogra- 
phy. He devotes several serious pages to 
the subject. He had, for example, an 
inkstand which was mechanically quite 
perfect, but which he found it impossi- 
ble to replace because the stationers 
had ceased to keep it in response to a 
supposed demand for novelty. Now a 
fashion in gowns seems to be accepted as 
a delightful opportunity or a dire neces- 
sity by the women of the Western world, 
but a passion for novelty in irfkstands is 


evidently ludicrous. Some time ago the 
present writer, after a vain search fora 
cream jug of good shape and pleasing 
decoration at a reasonable price saw one 
of a familiar English make.on a friend’s 
table, and on inquiry was directed to the 
shop where it was purchased. But they 
had no more—only the same multitude of 


ill-shaped and badly decorated novelties 
which were on sale elsewhere. So the 
passion for change and the desire to have 
something unique foist ugliness upon us, 
and account, in part, for the multitude of 
things in the shops of which one says 
with a shudder, ‘‘f wonder who in the 
world ever buys that rubbish.”’ 





The Idol of Change 


BY KATE UPSON CLARK 


“It is most discouraging!”’’ sighed the 
ambitious mother of three young ‘‘soci- 
ety’? women. ‘‘We no sooner get the 
sewing done in the spring than we find 
that styles are changing. Helen’s street 
suit, which we hoped would be all right 
for at least a year, was stylish last March 
—but it is dowdy this autumn. It seems 
as though the sleeves change almost 
overnight. The syndicates of merchants 
and manufacturers and dressmakers are 
leagued together to promote changes— 
and we are in their power. O, if the 
fashions would last only a single year!” 

A million plaintive voices echo this cry. 
Happy the independent souls who can 
rise above such matters or who are ob- 
scure enough or rich and famous enough 
to snap fingers at the unreasonable despot 
of fashion, who is grinding the souls of 
so many of our womankind under his iron 
heel. 

We are told that this constant altera- 
tion has many good features. It ‘‘pro- 
motes mental activity,’’ ‘‘keeps money 
circulating’’ and ‘‘imparts a freshness 
and buoyancy to all social life.’’ All 
this may be true, though it has a ring of 
casuistry, and Horace Walpole has in- 
structed us that the nation which becomes 
chiefly engaged in the pursuit of trifles 
is in a state of decline. What can be 
more trifling than these incessant varia- 
tions in the shape of sleeves and the cut 
of skirts and the modes of decoration 
which now take up the minds of fully 
half our women during—at a chance, but 
not exaggerated, estimate—fully a quarter 
of their available time? 

When the world is full of important 
work waiting to be done the judicious 
observer must shudder at the thought of 
the enormous amount of force which is 
daily expended upon the useless items 
pertaining to woman’s dress. Greece and 
Rome knew nothing of these absurd 
changes. The women of the Orient know 
nothing of them now. The great mass of 
these women wore and wear loose, flow- 
ing, comfortable garments, which, broadly 
speaking, fit one woman almost as well 
as another. A festival robe could be 
made, embroidered with costly gems, 
worn two or three times a year and then 
laid away in a cedar chest to be handed 
down for the same sacred usage to distant 
generations. How sensible and easy this 
sounds! 

A prominent woman was speaking re- 
cently about a certain great charity. ‘‘So 
many problems come up at every meet- 
ing of our board!” she moaned. ‘“ We 
have just so much money to spend, and 
yet the number of inmates is constantly 
increasing. We have difficulty in getting 


efficient and honest teachers and other 
employees. Miss A. is the president of 
our board, and she gives up nearly all her 
time to the details of management. She 
is growing old and infirm and cannot 
serve much longer. There is no one of 
us who can possibly take her place. Even 
if we had the ability, we haven’t the time. 
We are all so horribly busy that we can- 
not possibly get time to consider and at- 
tend to all of these matters.’’ 

And what are these well-to-do, highly 
educated, benevolent women so “hor- 
ribly busy’’ about? Is there any good 
and sufficient reason why some of them 
cannot be found to administer the affairs 
of this important charity? Let them 
fearlessly and candidly set down in black 
and white just the amount of time they 
spend each month upon the trying on, 
oversight and purchase and actual sew- 
ing upon their clothes and those of their 
family, and they will find that hours and 
hours of valuable time, over and above 
a reasonable amount, have been spent 
upon these clothes, and largely spent in 
deferring to rapid and utterly meaning- 
less changes in styles. 

Mothers cannot properly superintend 
the studies or manners or morals of their 
children because they ‘‘haven’t time.’’ 
The inner and higher things of life are 
often utterly neglected in this insane 
chase after outside decoration, which is 
primarily dictated, as the suffering mother 
of daughters properly said, by selfish and 
unpatriotic syndicates of tradesmen and 
dressmakers. There is a right and proper 
regard for appearances, but this is enor- 
mously overshot in the present struggle 
to keep up with the criminally rapid 
changes in the fashions. 

But the worst of it is not the ‘‘ haggard 
hunt for style” in outer garments, though 
that is bad enough. It is the attitude of 
mind which this constant change begets 
inus. A passion for change—a tendency 
to weary of whatever one’s life may be, 
follows upon this feverish chase after 
something new in clothing. People chafe 
at the calm monotony of daily work and 
domestic pleasures. Sameness, even right 
and proper sameness, bores them. Un- 
doubtedly a feverish desire for new forms, 
without regard as to whether or not they 
are better, in literature, art and archi- 
tecture, for new text-books and new 
modes of education, even for new forms 
of religion, is promoted by this silly chase 
forever after novelties in clothing. It is 
the opinion of profound social observers 
that even divorce is encouraged and ex- 
tended by the apparently superficial fact 
of the constant and needless discarding 
of one sort of raiment for another. 
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Chinese Filial Piety 


BY ALICE HAMILTON RICH 


{ The author of this paper writes out of per- 
sonal experience in a long residence in China, 
where her husband was consulting engineer to 
the head of the imperial railways and tele- 
graphs. In supervising the surveys for new 
railroads which foreign capitalists are build- 
ing in co-operation with the Chinese author- 
ities, he came to know the interior of China as 
fewforeignerscan. Mrs. Rich had exceptional 
opportunities of meeting the higher classes of 
Chinese officials as well as of knowing the 
humbler classes of Chinese people. What she 
says of the missionaries and their work is in- 
teresting: ‘‘ Not being missionaries, possibly 
I can speak of their work with less prejudice. 
Mr. Rich at home was a strong supporter of 
home missions. He would say to me, ‘ You 
may contribute to foreign missions, I will to 
the home.’ That he was somewhat skeptical 
as to the value of foreign work while at home 
and a warm friend both of the work and work- 
ers after living in China speaks for itself. I 
have heard him say, ‘If the United States paid 
all the expenses of missions, from 
a commercial and civilizational 
standpoint the money would be 
well spent.’ This statement from 
a conservative, level-headed busi- 
ness man speaks volumes.”—EDI- 
TORS. } 


‘* Have you heard the saying, 
‘One father can support ten 
children, but it needs ten chil- 
dren to support one father?’ ’’ 
When my friend asked this 
question, the proverb seemed 
one-sided, but upon further 
thought my observation to 
some extent confirms its truth. 
Let me contrast with it one of 
the Chinese proverbs which il- 
lustrates their idea of filial 
piety. ‘‘Trees are made for 
shade, children are reared for 
old age.”’ 

The Chinese father only re- 
quires of his son what he him- 
self has performed, or is per- 
forming. As long as the par- 
rents live the son is in service 
to them, nor does this reverent 
service cease with their death. 
In the words of the Chinese 
Book of Rites: ‘‘ Although your father 
and mother are dead, if you purpose to 
yourself any work reflect how it will make 
their names illustrious, and your purpose 
will be fixed. If you purpose to do what 
is not good, only consider how it will dis- 
grace the names of father and mother and 
you will desist from your purpose.’’ Note 
that in this saying the mother is given 
equal prominence with the father. 
Motherhood in China is most honorable. 
Sons are required to care for their mothers 
with even greater tenderness than for 
their fathers. 

There are many curious and touching 
stories told in China of children’s devo- 
tion to their parents. A lad of eight de- 
vised this plan for his parent’s comfort. 
He went very early to bed, not using the 
customary fan, that the mosquitoes might 
feed upon his body and thus allow his 
parents to sleep in peace. Only one who 
has lived in China can fully appreciate 
this act of self-sacrifice. It is not un- 
common for a son to voluntarily substi- 
tute himself for his father in cases of 
capital punishment, and young men have 
been known to sell themselves for a term 
of years to obtain the money to bury 
father or mother. 


It is true that filial piety as practiced 
by the Chinese involves grave errors. 
Our faith requires us to leave father and 
mother and cleave to husband or to wife. 
Confucianism requires both man and wife 
to cleave to the husband’s father and 
mother. A Chinese woman has neither 
part nor lot with her own family after 
she becomes a wife. A man goes to an- 
other city to become a servant to for- 
eigners or for other work but he leaves 
his wife behind to care for his father and 
mother. As long as his parents live, un- 
less another son’s wife takes her place, 
she is separated from her husband. Is it 
any wonder that the wife becomes indif- 
ferent, living only in and for her chil- 
dren? Orthat the husband provides for 
himself a deputy wife, which is considered 
quite the proper custom by the Chinese? 

A man of forty or fifty, about to enter 
into some new kind of business, will go 
to the home of his parents to consult 
their judgment and inquire their wishes. 





A CHINESE GENTLEMAN AND HIS SONS 


It is true that the son does not always 
follow such advice, but he listens with 
respect to his father’s counsel, and no 
doubt, often promises to follow it, though 
he knows that circumstances make it best 
for him not to keep the promise. He 
would not consider the untruth wrong— 
the greater good being the comfort and 
happiness of his parents in their thought 
of the filial piety of their son. 

Another familiar English saying is: 
‘Your son’s your son till he marries a 
wife; but your daughter’s your daughter 
all your life.’”” The Chinese fact and say- 
ing is, ‘‘Once a son always a son.”’ There 
must be a son in the family to transmit 
ancestral worship, even if he has to be 
taken into the family by adoption. 

My husband had a Chinese friend who 
often dined with us. We would have 
been glad to entertain his wife, but this 
could not be in company of her husband 
and other gentlemen. Our guest had no 
sons and but one daughter. He might 
have taken another wife or wives to be 
mothers of sons, but this, he said, ‘‘I can- 
not do. I love my wife and daughter 
foreign fashion, and I ‘will adopt the son 
of my brother as my own son.” When 
this is done the boy ceases to have any 
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part or lot in his own family. I never 
saw the wife of this gentleman, but his 
daughter, a girl of thirteen, was intro- 
duced to me. She was elegantly dressed 
in a robe of delicate blue satin, embroid- 
ered in pink roses, with pearls twisted in 
her coiled hair, and tiny feet in embroid- 
ered satin shoes. 

Mr. Wong Kai Kah, Chinese commis- 
sioner to St. Louis Exposition, was an 
intimate friend of Mr. Rich, and often 
dined with us. According to Chinese 
etiquette Mrs. Wong could not accom- 
pany her husband while in China. Here 
it is different. Madam Wong is'lattract- 
ing well-deserved attention in this coun- 
try, and I hope to have a visit from her 
and Mr. Wong before they return to 
China. 

I have sometimes entertained Chinese 
ladies who came attended by amahs, but 
in only one instance did the husband ac- 
company his wife. Amahs are neces- 
sary attendants, as Chinese ladies cannot 
walk alone on account of their 
small feet, and often need an 
amah on each side to assist 
them even to cross the room. 
In this instance they not only 
met our household but the 
United States consul general 
and a naval officer who were 
our guests. Probably this was 
the first time they had been in- 
troduced to foreign gentlemen. 
On our return visit my husband 
and son were entertained by 
the gentlemen, my daughter 
and myself by the ladies, in 
separate apartments. 

One needs to understand the 
relations between father and 
son, mother and daughter, and 
husband and wife to understand 
filial piety from the Chinese 
point of view. Another Chi- 
nese proverb says, ‘‘Of the hun- 
dred virtues filial piety is chief.’’ 
It is a virtue with many roots 
and branches. Disrespect to 
magistrates, disloyalty to 
princes, even disregard of the 
laws of propriety are all consid- 
ered sins against filial piety. 
Are the Chinese far wrong when they 
consider the obedience of children a virtue 
many armed, powerful for good not only 
in the home, but in the community and 
nation? Is it not true that, as a rule, an 
obedient son becomes a good father, a 
loyal citizen and a respecter of the rights 
of others? Is it a matter of chance that 
the oldest nation upon earth has from time 
immemorial given honor to parents? May 
it not be a fulfillment of the promise, 
‘*Honor thy father and thy mother that 
thy days may be long in the land” ? 

Let me not be understood as giving 
undue credit to the Chinese or too sharply 
criticising our own methods; but life in 
China has proved to my own satisfaction 
that we might learn much of the Chinese 
in matters of obedience to parents and of 
genuine courtesy to all, high and low, 
rich and poor. I began with one of our 
own sayings, I will close with a Chinese 
proverb, “‘To behave filially to father 
and mother, to be dutiful and reverential 
to one’s parents is the second and great 
commandment of China.’’ 





Be contented, yet aspire.—F. W. Rob- 
ertson. 
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Karl and the Dryad 


BY ABBIE FARWELL BROWN 
PART IL 


Thus Karl began his pilgrimage with the 
green sack of acorns on his back, and with 
neither penny nor crust in his pocket. It was 
at dusk, when every one was indoors at the 
evening meal; so no one thought of him, or 
spied his doings. With great glee the simple 
fellow planted his first acorn in the heart of 
the village, just within sight of the parent oak. 
So long as light lasted he trudged on with a 
happier heart than he had ever known. He 
was of use to the world! Hedid not under- 
stand how, but he believed the gentle Dryad’s 
promise. At every hundred paces he planted 
an acorn, and he was so busy counting his 
steps between that he forgot his troubles. 
And this, too, the wise Dryad had foreseen. 

At last, when the way had grown so dim 
that Karl could barely see to dig earth for the 
last planting, a wayfarer accosted him. 

**What ho, Stranger! What are you doing 
there? ’”’ 

“Tam planting an acorn,” said Karl simply. 

‘* Ho, ho! what an idea!” cried the fellow 
with a guffaw. ‘‘ You’ll never live to enjoy 
the oak that grows from that acorn. Why do 
you take so much trouble for nothing, my 
funny fellow?” 

Then Karl told him the whole story, as the 
Dryad bade him. And when he paused at the 
end, the man was silent for a little time. 

**Poor fellow! ” he said at last. ‘‘ Simple, 
simple! What a story made of fool’s fancies. 
An oak tree—a maiden coming out of it—acorns 
to be planted along the road for shade and 
rest! Yet—there is something in that. It 
might not bea bad thing to have trees along 
our highways, though I never heard of sucha 
thing, Whew! I know I should have been 
glad today for shade when I ate my luncheon 
inthe burning sun. Have you supped? Where 
do you lodge tonight, lad? ”’ 

Karl dropped his foolish mouth and said 
blankly that he did not know. In truth, he 
had never thought of the matter until that 
minute. But the stranger clapped him on the 
shoulder and said: ‘‘Come home with me and 
I will give youa bed and a sup. Your won- 
derful story deserves so much reward.”’ 

So Karl fared well that night, and on the 
morrow started happily forth once more upon 
his mission. Thus indeed he fared wherever 
he went. At first folks laughed at the story 
which he told. But when they came to think 
it over, they found it not so ridiculous. Look- 
ing at the poor fool’s eager face and watching 
his tireless labor for the good of people whom 
he would never see, their hearts smote them 
for their own selfishness, and they were 
ashamed. They treated him well. Karl never 
lacked for a meal or a bed; the telling of his 
story always earned either. Yet he never ex- 
pected this reward, but was continually won- 
dering why folk were so good to him. He 
thanked them humbly for their charity, and 
when he was refreshed, went forth again upon 
his pilgrimage with no care for the morrow or 
for the next meal. Karl was indeed a simple- 
ton. 

So the days and the weeks and the years 
went by, and Karl still wandered, planting 
the acorns as he went. He never retraced his 
steps, but went on and on, down new roads, 
new avenues, into new countries. He never 
was curious to see how his work was faring. 
He was too simple to think of that. He had 
been told what he must do in order to be useful 
in the world. That was enough. The Power 
that watches over little acorns and great oaks, 
over simpletons and wise men, would take 
care of the work which. Karl had begun. 

Mile after mile he traversed, country after 
country he visited; the years passed over his 

‘ head, silvering his hair and bending still more 
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his tall frame. As Karl grew older the burden 
on his shoulders became lighter to carry; but 
very gradually. The sack made from the 
Dryad’s mantle must bave had magic woven 
in its tissue. For that first stock of acorns 
from the old tree lasted throughout the entire 
pilgrimage, during the whole of Karl’s life, 
so that he had no need to return to the un- 
friendly village for a fresh supply. 

On and on he went, and behind him for 
miles and miles through the countries and the 
years stretched rows of little oak saplings, of 
various heights and sizes, and full of promise, 
the beginning of a wonderful arched averue. 
For after he had passed out of sight, the peo- 
ple of every village, remembering his strange 
words and his wild story, began to think of 
him as a holy man, and to look upon the acorns 
which he had planted as holy things. So they 
were cherished carefully and more carefully 
as the years went by. 

Now at last, after many years, Karl was 
grown old and feeble, the acorns were few in 
the bottom of the Dryad’s green sack; and he 
knew that his pilgrimage was almost over. 
He was many, many miles from home, and for 
the first time thought of returning, with a 
new longing for the tree, his friend. He was 
bent now and white-haired. A long beard 
descended to his waist; his garments were in 
rags and his shoes were mere strips of leather 
bound around his bare feet. But he was 
happy, for he knew his work was done. 

In a little village of the far South country 
he planted the last acorn, and sank upon the 
spot, unable to go any farther. The towns- 
folk gathered around him, saying, ‘‘ Who is 
this? What holy man is this? ’’ For his face 
was indeed that of a blessed saint. Then 
once more, for the last time, he told his story 
He told it in a faint and faltering voice, and it 
was so sad, so sweet, that every one wept to 
hear it, and marveled greatly, saying: 

“Surely, he is indeed a holy man! See, the 
green wonder-sack isempty. This is the end 
of his pilgrimage. Our village is blest and 
shall be famous as the end of his pilgrimage. 
We will set up a shrine in his honor where the 
last acorn is planted. But first we must take 
him home.’’ 

“Yes, take me home!” said Karl, who 
understood only this word of all the praise 
they gave him. 

They laid him on the green mantle and 
started gently to carry him where he would be. 
He could not tell them the name of the place, 
but @hey traced the way by the acorns which 
he had planted and which had sprung up in 
his honor. As they went from village to 
village, folk came out who remembered the 
holy pilgrim who had passed erewhile, telling 
his quaint story; and they claimed a share in 
bearing the blessed burden. So that poor 
Karl had a continually growing company of 
people ministering to his wants and doing him 
the kindnesses of love. But he did not know 
why, thinking only that the world was grown 
wonderously kind since the days of his boy- 
hood. 

As they passed on the wonder grew at the 
length of his pilgrimage and the extent of 
Karl’s work. For the journey was not a mat- 
ter of days, but of months, even at the steady 
pace they held. And as they measured back 
mile after mile the planting of Karl became 
more wonderful to see. From little sprouts 
the acorns had now grown tiny treelets. 
Further on the saplings were waist high, 
shoulder high, above the heads of the tallest. 
In lands which he had passed years before 
grew rows of tall, beautiful oaks on either 
side of the road. 

But it was when the goodly company en- 
tered at last the Flat Land itself that they 
saw the trees become so sturdy and so broad 
that already it was a fair avenue down which 
Karl was borne. It was many, many years 
since he had passed that way. He himself 
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was forgotten, but there remained the tradi 
tion of a simple lad who had once gone by 
planting the blessed oaks which were now the 
pride of the land: And his own countrymen 
joined the company in greater numbers. For 
now the wisdom of the planting began to be 
seen. The trees were so tall and so broad- 
limbed that already they cast a grateful shade, 
under which the pilgrims rested at every stage. 
Men, women and children, even the animals 
whom they passed, sheltering from the sum- 
mer heat.under these same trees, blessed the 
wisdom which had done this thing. But Karl 
knew nothing of all this. He only knew that 
he was going home; and he slept, being very 
weary. 

At last they came to the village where Karl 
was born; but he did not know it, he was so 
simple. Nor did the people who flocked to 
praise him remember Karl, he was so changed. 
They only knew him for the unnamed bene- 
factor and friend who had made their town 
the fairest and most famous in the whole 
land. Among them were the very children, 
now grown old like him, who had teased and 
tormented him that woeful day. But now they 
crowded around the green litter as it was borne 
along, seeking to kiss the hand of the wise 
man who had given them shade and shelter on 
their weary way to and from the market. 

The company of pilgrims bore Karl past and 
under the trees which had sprung up to mark 
his passing from the town. They came to the 
last tree—the first which he had planted in 
the heart of the village—and here they paused, 
troubled. For they said: 

**The avenue ends here. Whither shall we 
now carry the holy man, and what would he 
have us do? For he has spoken no word since 
we began the journey.” 

But under this last tree Karl opened his 
eyes, and raising himself on his litter stretched 
out his arms towards the east. Gazing whither 
he pointed, the company saw a little wood, 
and rising out of it a single giant oak, greater 
than all the others, greater than any which 
those men had ever seen. 

‘* There, there! ”’ cried Karl, with joy in his 
voice. ‘** Take methere. Home, home!” 

Wondering, they bore him to the great oak, 
and laid him on the sward beneath the tree. 
Then a marvelous thing happened. In the 
sight of all the people a little door opened in 
the side of the oak, and out stepped a fair 
maiden dressed all in brown, with a girdle of 
green and with a crown of oak leaves on her 
head. She bore a branch of the tree in her 
hand, which she waved gently as she stepped 
towards Karl. 

‘*Welcome home,”’ she said. ‘‘ Welcome 
home, old friend. You have had your task 
and itis ended. Your wish is fulfilled. You 
have been of great use to the world, and it 
will bless your name more and more as the 
years go by. Come, now, and rest.” And 
stepping forward she took him by the hand, 
aiding him gently torise. He lifted himself, 
feebly at first, but seeming to gain strength 
from her touch. The Dryad wrapped her 
green mantle around his shoulders, leading 
him towards the oak. And when they reached 
the little door, he turned and smiled at the 
company, waving his hand ina last farewell. 
They looked at him amazed, such a change 
seemed to have passed over him; but they 
could not say how, save that the weight of 
years, the weariness, the sorrow, the yearn- 
ing, seemed to have slipped away. He smiled 
at them, and it was not the smile of a simple- 
ton but of one who knew the meaning of 
strange things. Then the Dryad drew him 
gently after her and they passed in through 
the little door in the side of the great oak tree. 
Noiselessly it closed behind them, leaving not 
a crack to show where it had been. 

But the people were left staring at one an- 
other, as folk do when they cannot under- 
stand. s 
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The Conversation Corner 


Our Missionary Ship 


To first letter is without date, 
place or even postmark, for the 
boy who wrote it was his own 
postman to bring it to my room. But 
he did not stay long, for just as he was 
examining the Corner Cabinet—ancient 
lamps from a missionary in Turkey, a 
shell from Missionary Ridge, and other 
shells (urchins) from the Labrador Mis- 
sion—the sky suddenly became very dark 
and threatening, and in a half-minute he 
was on his wheel, making double-quick 
time for home! Here is his letter. 


Dear Mr. Martin: About a week before the 
new Morning Star sailed, we went to Boston 
to see it. On the main deck they were fitting 
up bunks for native passengers; the sailors 
were to sleep on that deck, too, instead of 
down below, because it would be too hot there. 
On the upper deck were the staterooms for 
Captain Garland (I shook hands with him) 
and his family. One of the upper berths had 
a partition across to keep the baby from get- 
ting lost in bed; then there were staterooms 
for the missionaries, too, and a real bathroom. 

In one cabin we saw a nice desk and chair, 
which the natives of Micronesia paid for them- 
selves. In the other cabins were an organ 
and some books; mamma says some of them 
came from the Wellesley girls. Papa paced 
off the length of the boat out on the wharf. 
It was thirty-five paces, so it is probably 
about—but maybe you know, do you? I 
hope you visited the Morning Star yourself, 
Mr. Martin, did you? GAYLORD G. 


We had something about the Roman 
pace, not long ago, but the ordinary Yan- 
kee pace is reckoned as three feet. Asa 
matter of fact, the ship is said to be 140 
feet ‘‘over all,’’ that means, I suppose, 
from the taffrail to the end of the flying- 
jib boom—probably your father did not 
pace that. In answer to Gaylord’s sec- 
ond ?—of course I visited the Morning 
Star! I do not like to boast, but I was 
one of the original owners of the first 
Morning Star in 1856, and I visited the 
M. S., No. 4, just before she sailed twenty 
years ago. I did not see Gaylord and his 
brother the other day, but I saw several 
other Cornerers, especially a boy from 
Newton, with his mother—I remember 
meeting her on the other Star in 1884! 

I shook hands with Captain Garland 
too, and with Mrs. Captain Garland, and 
with the three dear little Garlands, of 
whom I took a snapshot, as they stood in 
a row beside the companion way on the 
forward deck. The two boys behind them 
I selected from the visitors to represent 
the American stockholders. Over this 
companion way—whick led down to the 
forecastle—stood the speakers at the fare- 
well service, including good old Dr. Hiram 
Bingham, who sailed on the first Morn- 
ing Star in 1856, was captain of the sec- 
ond Morning Star, and came back from 
the Pacific Islands now just in time to 
see this vessel and to offer prayer on ite 
deck, as his father, Hiram Bingham, the 
first missionary to the iskands (1819), did 
in 1856. (I was hoping that I should 
meet there Hiram Bingham, 3d, with his 
little boy, Hiram Bingham, 4th!) 

Beside the wheel, in the other picture, 
stood the singers, but alas, they could not 
sing W. B. Tappan’s hymn, ‘‘ Wake, Isles 
of the South,’’ sung in Park Street Church 
in 1819, and on the Star in 1856, because 
nobody knew now what tune it was sung 


to then. (Aren’t there any Old Folks old 
enough to know?) How many helmsmen 
will stand behind that wheel, and look 
into the binnacle, as they sail across 
the Atlantic (touching at the Azores), 
through the Mediterranean (touching at 
Malta), through the Red Sea, the Indian 
Ocean, and on, on, on, past the Philip- 
pines, to the Carolines and the Marshalls 
and the Gilberts, and I know not what 
other islands where our missionaries are 
waiting for letters, supplies and helpers. 
Please look up all this on the map. 

To me the best of it all is that Dorothy, 
Ruth and little Elizabeth are to live on 
the Morning Star with their father and 
mother. The Wellesley girls did not give 





all the books, for I put in one or two for 
you, for the girls to lend to the crew and 
to the Micronesian Cornerers. I have 
sent to Dorothy at Port Said in Egypt, 
where they go through the Suez Canal, 
these pictures, and she is going to write 
us about their long voyage and what they 
see. I hope she will tell us about the 
missionary children and the native chil- 
dren, and take for us snapshots of spout- 
ing whales, or coral reefs, or the children 
themselves. So, look out for news—sev- 
eral months hence—from our own corre- 
spondent in our own ship, as she sails 





(and steams) over great oceans and among 
hundreds of beautiful islands. 

I said ‘‘our,’’ but are you all stock- 
holders in the Morning Star? I asked in 
the treasurer’s office of the American 
Board the other day, and found the stdck 
had not all been taken up yet; there are 
over 3,000 Sunday schools which have 
bought none! If any of you Cornerers 
have not helped to pay for this ship, now 
is your chance to get at least one share 
apiece. If you have no other convenient 
way to do it, send to me yeur full name 
and address, with a stamp and as many 
dimes as you want shares—whether one 
or more—and the certificates of stock will 
be promptly returned (without broker’s 


ommission) then it will be our ship, 
sure! 








For the Old Folks 
“THE VOYAGE IN THE ARM-CHAIR” 


I thought that was printed long ago, 
but when in the oflice a day or two ago, 
the Despotic Foreman, luckily, was off 
at his summer camp, to paint his cabin 
or boat or something—I hope he had a 
good time of it, for it was raining in tor- 
rents—so that I took a peep at his ‘‘live- 
matter,” as he calls it, and there was 
the arm-chair which he had “left over ’” 
week after week. 

In your issue of April 16, my neighbor in 
Hartford wishes to find the little story, in 
verse, called The Voyage in the Arm-Chair. 
I enclose it from “‘ Rhymes and Tales forthe 
Kindergarten and Nursery,” collected by Alma 
L. Kriege, published by Stieger, New York, in 
1876. It used to be in a school reader, but -I 
do not remember which. 

Meriden, Ct. = 2 

The ‘‘ Keen-eyed Proof-reader’’ says it 
was in Monroe’s Second or Third Reader. 
Two verses are copied and the whole is 
held for the lady who inquired for it. 

Papa, papa, we’ve had such a fine game, 

We played at a sail on the sea; 


The old arm-chair made such a beautiful ship, 
And it sailed, O, as nice as could be. 


We made Mary the captain, and Bob was the boy 
Who cried, Zase her! Back her! and Slow! 
And Jean was the steersman who stands at the 
wheel, 
And I watched the engines below. 


“BIRDS ARE SINGING”’ 


The question of the Vermont “ In- 
valid ’”’ is thus answered. 

Dear Mr. Martin: Many years ago—per- 
haps thirty—a little son of Judge Pitman of 
New Bedford repeated to me the poem, “‘ Birds 
are singing round my window,” and his fa- 
ther made a copy of it, to which the name of 
R. H. Stoddard is signed. I think Judge Pit- 
man must have been sure of the author, or he 
would not have given it. I often quote it to 
express what I am unable to say myself! 

Baltimore, Md. Mrs. S. F. S. 

I went right into the Atheneum, and 
found it there, in the complete edition of 
Stoddard’s poems, and also in Warner’s 
Library of the World’s Best Literature, 
vol, 24, p. 14,037. 


‘*SHE DIED IN BEAUTY ”’ 


Miss B. of Milton, Mass., says that the 
poem printed July 11 may be found in 
Lowell Mason’s Normal Singer, and there 
I find them, page 86, but without hint of 
author. That was published in New 
York, 1856. Something more ought to be 
known—by somebody—in regard to such 
beautiful verses. 


‘““HOLY BIBLE, BOOK DIVINE”’ 


A gentleman in Brighton writes to ask 
where this old hymn can be found in 
complete form. It used to be in most ef 
the Sunday school hymn-books, usually 
set to Pleyel, Seymour, Nuremburg, or 
Martyn (double). The four stanzas are 
in Robinson’s Songs of the Sanctuary, 
194, and the Sabbath Hymn and Tune 
Book, 491. It was written in 1803 by 
John Burton, a Baptist Sunday school 
teacher in Nottingham, Eng., and hes 
thus been sung for a whole century all 


over the world. Me: MESES) 
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The Conflict of the Gods* 


By Rev. A. E. Dunning 


This lesson on life in Judah takes us a long way beyond the period to which we shal) 


return in the next lesson to study life in Israel. 


This is not a wise way to study history, 


but it is a proper way to study the moral and religious teachings of historical events, and 
it was for this purpose that the Old Testament was written. 
Under Asa heathen gods were discomfited before Jehovah in Judah, their shrines 


were destroyed and the worship of Jehovah was restored. 


the good work of his father. 


The story is told in four chapters [2 Chron. 17-20]. 


His son Jehoshaphat extended 
Jehos- 


haphat established permanently what Asa had begun. He garrisoned the frontier cities 


which Asa had fortified. 
ute from neighboring tribes. 
houses large equipments for war. 


He arranged a system of taxation for Judah, and collected trib- 
He thoroughly organized his army, and gathered in store- 
Most important of all, he systematized the teaching of 


the law of Jehovah and appointed courts of justice throughout the whole land, with a 


high court of appeal in Jerusalem. 


It might be supposed from reading the story that all these things were easily and sim- 


ply done. 


But a little reflection on the condition of the people as Jehoshaphat found them, 


on human nature under ordinary conditions, on the exposed situation of Judah in relation 
to the Philistine and Arabian tribes and to other nations and on the task of creating an 
army, a teaching priesthood and an upright judiciary will suggest how great was the work 


which Jehoshaphat did. 


IV. THE WORSHIP OF JEHOVAH PERMA- 


NANTLY ESTABLISHED IN JUDAH 


Three ways appear prominently in this 
story by which the task was accom- 
plished. 

1. By teaching the law of Jehovah. Je- 
hoshaphat ‘‘ sought not unto the Baalim, 
but sought unto the God of his father.”’ 
Then of course he would want his people 
to know his God. Warnings against the 
Baalim—the nature gods of the surround- 
ing peoples—would not suflice to keep 
Judah from idolatry, for its enticements 
were as great as temptations to selfish 
indulgence and vice are to people of our 
time. If the inhabitants of Judah were 
to know the true God, it was necessary 
that they should be taught systematically 
about him. So Jehoshaphat appointed 
leading men to be superintendents of 
Bible schools [17: 7], and another class 
to be teachers under them who were 
called Levites [v. 8], and still another 
class, of priests, to complete the work. 
Then he assigned to them the places and 
circuits where they were to do their work, 
taking everywhere with them the book of 
the law of Jehovah. Thus the people 
were instructed in the kingdom of God 
[v. 9]. 

This was the foundation of the pros- 
perity and security of the nation, and it 
is the guaranty of the prosperity of any 
nation. To teach the law of Jehovah is 
not sectarianism; for that law is at the 
basis of all honorable character and safe 
social relations. To deal justly, love 
merey and walk humbly with God, to 
love him with all the heart and soul and 
mind, to love one’s neighbor as one’s self 
—this is thelaw of Jehovah. Inthe Bible 
it is stated, explained, illustrated in his- 
tory, song, story, precept, prophecy. No 
other thing is so important for good gov- 
ernment as the knowledge of this law and 
obedience to it because he commands 
obedience. 

2, By developing the 
own kingdom. 
neighboring kingdoms because they saw 
that Jehovah was with him, and therefore 
did not make war on him, but sent him 
presents [17: 10, 11]. Thus he gathered 
wealth and distributed it wisely [v. 12]. 
He selected wise leaders for his army, 
and gave them such rank that they would 
be most useful to him and not jealous of 


qa 


resources of his 


* International Sunday School Lesson for July 24. 
Jehoshaphat’s Reign. Text, 2 Chron. 19: 1-11. 


Jehoshaphat awed the’ 


It may be described under the following caption 


one another [17: 13-19]. He made a mis- 
take by joining in alliance with the king 
of Israel, though he took the precaution 
to inquire of Jehovah before doing so. 
But his God saved him in battle [18: 31] 
and he reached home in safety [19: 1]. 
The lesson of that experience, enforced 
by a prophet [19: 2, 3], was not lost on 
him. He learned not to interfere with 
the affairs of others, not to be ambitious 
for wars of conquest, but to stay in his 
own country and train his people to obey 
God [v. 4]. 

The prosperity of a country is no sure 
sign that it ought to expand its authority 
over other nations. Its first business is 
to make the most of its own resources. 
Civilization lapses into barbarism when 
it spreads out too thin. Jehoshaphat had 
no mission in his time to Syria. When 
he had escaped from his unwise compaign 
at Ramoth Gilead, he went back to Jeru- 
salem to tind enough to do to absorb all 
his time and strength. There are limits 
to our mission as a nation. It is cause 
for congratulation that the leaders of our 
government seem to be wisely heeding 
those limits. 

3. By administering justice in orderly 
ways. Jehoshaphat set up courts in all 
his cities, with honorable judges, free 
from favoritism or bribe taking [19: 5-7]. 
In Jerusalem he established a supreme 
court with a solemn charge to the men 
whom he appointed to act in the fear of 
Jehovah, faithfully with a perfect heart 
[vs. 8-11]. When a people are assured 
that justice can be secured, that those 
who sit in judgment hold themselves ac- 
countable to God, they are contented at 
home and strong to defend their homes. 

4. By providing protection for his king- 
dom. If Jehoshaphat had given reins to 
his ambition to conquer distant lands, he 
would have been weak to repel assaults 
of surrounding nations. Indeed, the les- 
son he learned from his alliance with 
Ahab against Syria seems to have been 
forgotten after some years, so that he 
was led into another disaster through 
Ahab’s son [20: 35-87]. But because he 
had taught his people the law of Jehovah, 
had developed their resources, fortified 
their cities and prepared a well equipped 
army, and had established justice and 
equity throughout the land, he was pre- 
pared to repel a great invasion. With 
fasting and prayer and song and prophecy 
the king and people went out to meet 
their foes and vanquished them with no 
loss to themselves [20: 1-20]. They had 
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only to stand still and see the salvation 
of Jehovah with them [20: 17] 

No story in the Old Testament illus- 
trates more impressively the counsel of 
Jehoshaphat to his judges, ‘“‘ Deal cour- 
ageously, and Jehovah be with the good.”’ 


Biographical 
REV. RICHARD MEREDITH 
Rey. Richard Meredith, pastor of Emmanuel Mis- 
sion, Brooklyn, died July 5, at St. John’s Hospital 
as a result of an operation. He was born in Ireland, 
finished his education in this country and entered 
the Methodist ministry. Twenty years ago he be- 
came a Congregationalist and held pastorates in 
Hartford, Ct., and Leominster, Mass. In 1898 he 
became assistant pastor to his brother, Dr. R. R. 
Meredith, at the Tompkins Avenue Church, Brook- 
lyn. Two years ago he resigned, and after a trip 
around the world, took charge of Emmanuel Mis- 
sion. He was unmarried and 76 years of age. 


REV. AUGUSTUS ALVORD 


Mr. Alvord died in Springfield, Mass., aged sixty - 
nine years. He graduated from Dartmouth College 
and Hartford Theological Seminary and enlisted as 
private in the Civil War, afterward becoming chap- 
lain. He served in the ministry thirty-six years, 
his last pastorate being Barkhamsted, Ct. He had 
preached in West Granville, Prescott and Mon- 
terey, Mass. 

REV. J. H. H. SENGSTACKE, D. D. 

Dr. Sengstacke, who died in Savannah, Ga., June 
23, was a remarkable man in many respects, of 
Negro and German extraction. He was educated 
in this country and abroad and has been a devoted 
missionary for many years under the direction of 
the A. M. A. 


Memorial to the National Council 


This memorial was adopted by the General Con- 
gregational Association of Iowa at its meeting in 
Manchester, May 17-20, 1904: 

Resolved, That it is the conviction of this associa- 
tion that the welfare of the denomination requires a 
greater co-ordination of our missionary and other 
interests and a more frequent opportunity to confer 
together in regard to our rapidly changing national 
and international problems. The National Council 
meeting with the national societies furnishes such 
an opportunity for co-ordination and conference. It 
is our conviction that a triennial session creates too 
long a period between denominational gatherings. 

We therefore respectfully request the National 
Council that at its meeting in Des Moines the by- 
laws be so amended that the sessions become an- 
nual; and, further, that the council carefully con- 
sider the following propositions: 

1. That the National Missionary Societies be 
urged to meet at the same time and place with the 
council. 

2. That the National Missionary Societies be re- 
quested so to redistribute and rearrange their work 
as to secure greater economy and peat i 

ROBERT L. MARSH, : 
C. P. BOARDMAN, ‘ Comnmntéiee on 


E. E. Day, j Resolutions. 


National Council Delegates 


DES MOINES, I0., OCT. 13-20 





(Tenth List) 


Beach, Pres. David N., Bangor, Me. 
Brown, Rev. Clarence T., San Diego, Cal. 
Cousins, Rev. E. M., Thomaston, Me. 
Crane, Rev. J. F., Sault Ste. Marie, Mich. 
Eells, Deacon ——., Tacoma, Wn. 
Foster, Deacon ——., Westmore, Vt. 
Harper, Rev. T. H., Oklahoma City, Ol. 
Johnson, Deacon Walter, Buffalo, N. Y. 
Lake, Rev. George, Stratham, N. H. 
Lovell, Deacon S. M., Lockport, N. Y. 
MacGregor, Rev. A. F., Newport, Vt. 
Maile, Rev. John L., Los Angeles, Cal. 
Moses, G. C., Bath, Me. 

Newton, Rev. William H., Kinsey, Ala. 
Patten, A. Frank, Candia, N. H., 
Penman, Rev. John S., Bangor, Me. 
Reed, Rev. Lewis T., Canandaigua, N. Y. 
Schaefle, Rev. J. M., Los Angeles, Cal. 
Smalley, Rev. Albert L., Jamestown, N. Y. 
Sutherland, Rev. Ward T., Wellsville, N. Y. 
Vallentyne, Kev. J. W., Marshall, Minn. 
Wheeler, Rev. W. C., Wellington, Kan. 
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The Literature of the Day 


George Frederick Watts 


The death of Mr. Watts adds a fresh 
interest to this brief account of his char- 
acter, art and life. Mr. Chesterton, ha- 
bitually paradoxical, has exercised a cer- 
tain restraint in this study, but not 
enough to rob his thought or style of the 
accustomed tang. He begins by identi- 
fying Mr. Watts with the nineteenth cen- 
tury, of which his art, in his opinion, is 
the most perfect expression. In its large 
ambitions, busying itself with the deep- 
est problems of life and philosophy, in 
its narrowness of view and genuine per- 
sonal self-deprecation, combined with a 
controlling sense of the importance of its 
own ambitions, he finds this relation evi- 
dent. 

The reader must not, however, come to 
this sketch for biographical details. Mr. 
Chesterton condescends, indeed, to begin 
with the birthday of his hero. But ev- 
erywhere his arrival in the vicinity of a 
fact suggests a theory or a paradox. We 
may supplement his pages, therefore, by 
noting that Watts was born in London 
and that he had no advantages of family 
connection or inherited wealth. Hard 
work on highly individual lines brought 
success in the competition for the deco- 
ration of the English Houses of Parlia- 
ment, upon which followed the opportu- 
nity of four years’ study abroad. 

Mr. Watts was not accepted by the 
Academy for many years, and maintained 
his independence of manner and life to 
the end. An exhibition of his paintings 
was given in New York in 1884-85, which 
included many of his finest portraits and 
allegorical paintings. He had a firm belief 
in the importanee of his message to the 
world, and gave or offered many of his 
paintings to the public. The large picture 
of Love and Life was his gift to the 
United States after the Chicago Exposi- 
tion, and now hangs in the White House. 
In spite of infirmities which compelled 
careful and abstemious living, he lived to 
the good age of eighty-seven. 

Mr. Chesterton has made a lively study 
of this great, if occasionally grandiose 
art. The illustrations are admirably 
chosen, and give a good idea of the range 
and quality of the artist’s thought. The 
best of the portraits are here, and most 
of us will agree that in his reading and 
representation of character Watts was 
the most important, if not the greatest 
painter of the last century. Whether we 
agree with Mr. Chesterton’s generaliza- 
tions about the times or not, we recog- 
nize that he has made aconsistent setting 
for his biographical—or rather psycholog- 
ical and critical picture. He has brought 
out clearly, also, that which is of first 
importance to the understanding of Watts 
—his independence of all conventional 
signs and symbols and his effort to make 
his interpretation of ‘the deepest things 
of the spirit universal. 


(G. F, Watts, by G. K. Chesterton. pp. 174 E. P. 
Dutton & Co. 75 cents net.) 





RELIGION 
The Tree in the Midst, by Grenville Macdon- 
aid. pp. 411. Armstrong & Sons. $3.00. 
A remarkably suggestive, unconventional 
study of human life, of the laws of progress 
and perfection, the nature of evil, the use of 


suffering, the freedom of the will. ‘“‘ The Tree 
in the Midst ”’ from the Eden “‘ legend,’ bears 
fruit necessary to man’s growth in freedom, 
fruit which must be taken, it cannot be given. 
Sin did not begin with Adam, but sorrow, 
which is disciplinary. Sin entered by Cain, 
who slew his brother and was the father of all 
oppression and injustice. Nonconformity is 
a factor.in all evolution. ‘* Whatever is is 
right ” only until something better is possible. 
Man is “becoming ’’ in obedience to an up- 
ward impelling law of purpose evident from 
the beginning. The book abounds in stirring 
thought and striking epigram. 
—% in Homespun, by F. B. Meyer, B. A., 
Fleming H. Revell Co. $1.00 net. 

Short, practical papers treating of the daily 
life and opportunity of the Christian and his 
place in the activities of the world. The 
thought is helpful and concretely put. 

Religion, Its Origins and Forms, by J. A. 

Macculloch. pp. 185. Macmillan Co. 
One of the Temple primers. After an intro- 
duction on the science of religion, the author 
devotes the first part to the origins and phe- 
nomena of the religious life and the second to 
the great ethnic religions of the world. Neither 
Judaism nor Christianity comes within the 
scope of the book. It is an admirable sum- 
mary of a subject of great and increasing im- 
portance in the thought of man. 


Responsive Readings. pp. 62. Thos. Nelson 
& Sons. 


A selection of sixty-five responsive readings 
from the American Standard Edition of the 
revised Bible. The book opens with calls to 
worship and concludes with a brief collection 
of aids to devotion including the Decalogue 
with our Lord’s summary of it, the Apostles’ 
Creed, the Beatitudes and a collection of more 
than twenty, prayers, mostly taken from the 
English Prayer-Book. The responsive readings 
are mosaics centered about one thought. In 
the second, for example, the material is drawn 
from the Psalms, from Isaiah and from the 
Gospel of John. The use of the name Jehovah 
hardly seems happy. Otherwise, the book 
strikes us as an admirable compilation for its 
purpose. 

The Fatherhood of God, by A. Lincoln Shute. 

pp. 310. Eaton & Mains. $1.00. 
The writer has ever before him Universalism 
as a dread specter and repudiates the concep- 
tions of Phillips Brooks, Drs. Fairbairn, Brad- 
ford and W. N. Clarke, and seemingly that of 
the parable of the Prodigal Son. Inalienable 
sonship is considered a dangerous doctrine. 
The book aims to teach the conditional spirit- 
ual Fatherhood of God. 


OUTDOOR STUDIES 

Roof and Meadow, Py Palins Lore Sharp. 

pp. 300. Century Co. $1. 

Mr. Sharp in his second reels makes him- 
self the chronicler of wild creatures which he 
has himself observed. The charm of the book 
is not solely in its attentive attitude towards 
the life of the wild things, but in a poetic sym- 
pathy with their meaning and an effective 
humor in their communication. The chapters 
are short, but the point of view in each case 
is fresh and without making the lower crea- 
tures live the life of men their peculiarities 
and idiosyncrasies are graphically set before 
us. 

A Guike to the Birds of New land and 


Eastern New York, by Ralph Hoffman. pp. 
357. ‘Houghton, Mifflin & Co. $1.50 net. 


An excellent handbook, containing valuable 
keys for the identification of birds during the 
different seasons of the year and interesting 
chapters on distribution and migration. The 
peculiar advantages for a beginner are that it 
is restricted to one comparatively small region, 
that the descriptions are of birds in the field 
rather than in‘ the hand and that all non-es- 
sentials are omitted. The full-page plates are 
by Louis Agassiz Fuentes, and the pictures 
which accompany the descriptions are practi- 
cally helpful. 

Liberty ond a Living, by Philip G. piabens. Jr. 

pp. 252. G. P. Putnam’s Sons. $1.20n 
The second Fiaison: after nearly disien years, 
of Mr. Hubert’s book in praise of simpler 
living and outdoor work. The author has a 
gospel for this over strenuous age. His book 


was worth reprinting and makes pleasant and 
profitable reading. 
Stories of Earth and Sky, pp. ead 5; Stories of 
phe and Animals 43 ; Stories of 


» PP. Birds 
d Beasts, p pp. 130, by Mabel Osgood Wright. 
Macmillan ce 


Supplementary readers containing material of 
interest in regard to the life and habits of the 
wild creatures of the world. The first reader 
moves in the fairyland of Mrs. Wright’s in- 
vention, familiar to readers of her earlier 
books. The illustrations are of the sort that 
will please and interest children. 

Sea Stories for Wonder Eyes, by Mrs. A. S. 

Hardy. pp. 157. Ginn & Co 
A reader for the youngest grades, containing 
material of interest to children about the sea 
and its shore and their inhabitants. The il- 
lustrations are selected with unusual taste and 
skill, and the reading matter is of just the 
sort to cateh and hold a child’s attention. 


FICTION 


In the Red Hills, by Elliott ee Mato. 

pp. 340. Doubleday, Page & Co. 

The conditions of Southern life atter ye war 
between the states afford a rich mine of mate- 
rial for the modern story-writer. Mr. McCants, 
in his first long story, has given us a fresh 
and vital picture. Billy Mayson is drawn 
with sympathetic skill and the setting of the 
old plantation and the county-seat village is 
an admirable piece of work. One may enjoy 
the book for its pictures of character or for 
the thread of love experience or for the study 
of social and political conditions. The story 
has humor of a pleasant quality and its senti- 
ment is natural and unforced. 

The Bright Face of Danger, by Robert Neil- 

son Stephens. pp. 322. L. C. Page & Co. $12.50. 
Readers of Mr. Stephens’s An Enemy to the 
King will recognize some of the characters in 
this continuation. The story is, however, 
wholly independent. It is full of hairbreadth 
escapes, intrigue, assassination, sword play 
and all the other material of the romantic 
story-teller. Those who like to follow a young 
man’s reckless adventures through fire and 
flood and battle with the happy consciousness 
that he and his love are yet quite safe in the 
author’s hands will find an qatervatning book. 

Sheery Chae wetege Synage Winter. po 
The plot of this story Sie on a series of 
misunderstandings. The heroine is a young 
English girl who has spent all her life with 
her father in continental hotels and pensions. 
Her lovers are an Italian prince and an Eng- 
lish soldier. The reader’s wish will be, we 
think, that she should marry the English- 
man, but Mr. Winter brings out the story at 
least to the satisfaction of all the characters 
concerned. 

130. Lothrop’ Pr, Gcorue Cary, ee 
The fault of most distinctively Southern liter- 
ature has always been its uneasy self-con- 
sciousness. Mr. Eggleston has, in our opin- 
ion, in this way rather spoiled a pleasant 
story by his failure to allow the events and 
characters to make their own picture of Vir- 
ginia social life during the Civil War. Some 
of the people of his previous stories reappear, 
completing a trilogy of Virginia life before 
and during the conflict. 


EDUCATION 


Australia, Our Colonies, and Other Islands 
of the Sea, by Frank G. Spee: pp. 388. 
American Book Co. 60 cents. 


A supplementary reader intended to give chil- 
dren interesting and instructive glimpses of 
life and scenery in Australia and the other 
islands of the sea. The material, including 
the islands of the Mediterranean and of the 
West Indies is varied, and makes a book which 
will be sure to interest children. 
Note-book, by Joseph Y. Bergen. 


Botan pp. 
144, Ginn & Co. List price, 75 cents; mailing 
price, 90 cents. 


Large pages devoted to the record of experi- 
ments suggested in the series of text-books to 
which this is a supplement. Numerous blank 
pages for special use and forms for review or 
summaries. 
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A Manual of Pronunciation, by Otis Ashmore. 

pp. 67. Ginn & Co. 35 cents. 
A useful manual of words often mispro- 
nounced. Intended for practice in schools 
and families. The lists are full and conven- 
iently arranged. 

Teachers’ Edition for Elementary Grades, 


Educational Music Course, by James M. Mc- 
Laughlin and W. W. Gilchrist. pp. 271. Ginn 
& Co, $1.25. 


A companion and supplement for the New 
First Music Reader of the Educational Music 
Series. It presents comprehensive drills for 
developing the voices of children and its mu- 
sical and literary material is well chosen. The 
teachers of music in our schools will find it a 
valuable assistance. 

Lives and Stories Worth Remembering, by 


Grace H. Kupfer. pp. 208. American Book Co. 
45 cents. 

Stories from Life, by Orison Swett Marden. 
pp. 240. American Book Co. 45 cents. 


Self-Help, by Samuel Smiles, edited by Ralph 
Lytton Bower. pp. 304. American Book Co. 
60 cents. 


Twelve Christmas Stories, by Charles Dickens, 

edited by Jane Gordon. pp. 304. American 

Book Co. 50 cents. 
Numbers of a series called the Eclectic School 
Readings, intended for supplementary use in 
school work and for the out of school reading 
of the pupils. The recent death of Mr. Smiles 
recalls especially the large part which his 
Self-Help played in the education of children 
of the latter half of the last century. 

Lessing’s Minna von Barnhelm, edited by 


4 
Rk. A. von Minckwitz and Anne Crombie Wilder. 
pp. 202. Ginn & Co. 50 cents. 


Germelshausen, by Friedrich Gerstiicker, ed- 
ited by Griffin M. Lovelace. pp. 107. Ginn & 
Co. 30 cents. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


History of American Music, by Louis C. Elson. 
pp. 381. Macmillan Co. $5.00. 


A beautiful illustration of the bookmaker’s art. 
A wealth of historical material is presented in 
an interesting way. The author has resisted 
the temptation to ridicule the psalm singing of 
our forefathers, showing in his treatment of 
The Religious Beginning of American Music 
how much of our subsequent musical develop- 
ment can be traced back tothem. His chap- 
ters on The Folk-music of America and on 
National and Patriotic Music are particularly 
interesting, and all too brief are his suggestive 
elosing words on Qualities and Defects of 
American Music. He points out with an emi- 
nently judicial temper our failures and weak- 
nesses, and at the same time makes plain that 
in some lines Americans have done fine work, 
part of which is better appreciated across the 
Atlantic than here. 


Principles of Knowledge, by Rev. Johnston 
ereR Walter. pp. 331. Johnston & Penney. 
2.00. 


A metaphysical argument for dualistic real- 
ism in harmony with Locke and Lotze. One 
sentence will yive the empirical tone and a 
posteriori method of the book. ‘‘ Mind and 
matter are distinct entities like two men.” 
The whole discussion is based on the absurd 
dilemma that either things make thought or 
thought nrakes things. The true nature of 
experience as containing degrees of reality is 
lost sight of. 

Letters and Social Aims, Poems, by Ralph 

Waldo Emerson. Vols. VIII, IX. pp. 441, 531. 

Houghton, Mifflin & Co. $1.75 each. 
Two volumes in continuation of the beautiful 
centenary edition of Emerson’s works. The 
volume of poems is seasonable and will be 
welcomed for its notes and for the addition of 
some twenty early pieces, making the collec- 
tion complete. . 

Not in the Curriculum, by Two Recent College 


Graduates, with an introduction of Beary van 
Dyke. pp.100. Fleming H. Revell Co. 50 cents 
net. 


Some things a freshman needs to know about 
eollege life are often just those which are not 
in the catalogues or in any text-book of pre- 
paratory work. This little manual of good 
advice, written from an undergraduate’s point 
of view, with its manly, wholesome counsel, 
should do admirable service in helping boys 
to appreciate the opportunities and responsi- 
bilities of the college life upon which they are 
about to enter. 
w . . W. 
First Lessons in the Ne Thongs + Ag WwW 


Winkley, M D. pp.77. Jas. H. West Bos- 
ton. Cloth 60 cents; paper 30 cents. 


For Endeavorers 
PRAYER MEETING 
BY REV. H. A. BRIDGMAN 


Topic, July 24-30. How To Break Down the 
Spirit of Caste. Jas. 2: 1-9; Matt. 23: 8-12. 

O, yes, caste is a terrible barrier between 
man and man, and utterly abhorrent to the 
spirit of Christ. To what foolish and wicked 
acts it prompts its devotees in India! How 
conspicuous too it is even in good old England, 
where they have lords many and dukes many 
and where there is so much display of superi- 
ority on the part of the aristocrats and so 
much obsequiousness in the serving classes; 
and down South, too, how bad it is, the parent 
of fierce racial animosities and terrible out- 
breaks of hate. 





All this is too true, but as we sometimes say 
it there is the savor of a smug self-satisfaction, 
as if neither we nor our friends ever cherished 
the caste spirit. But let us not be so sure of 
that until we have scrutinized our own hearts 
and actions. The place to begin to eradicate 
caste is the door of our own lives. Are we 
sure that we are never unduly proud of our 
family, our club, our society, our set and a bit 
scornful of those who do not belong to it? 
Appreciation of the pedigree and worth of 
organizations to which we belong is perfectly 
proper, but when it makes us supercilious, 
pride has gone too far, and when we rely upon 
membership of a family or a guild as our sole 
distinction and never put forth any manly 
effort ourselves to add to its glory, we become 
parasites and sponges. If your family stands 
high in the community, if your secret society 
is worth anything, it is due to somebody’s else 
toil, fidelity and sacrifice in former days. 
Moreover, it is forever true that 


Kind hearts are more than coronets, 
And simple faith than Norman blood. 





The caste spirit, then, is often a perversion 
of a worthy instinct, and to overcome it we 
must do at least three things. First, now and 
then we must dare to be unconventional. We 
must cut across established lines, not simply 
for the sake of braving public spirit, but to 
rid ourselves of any taint of caste and to 
strike at the caste spirit in the world. That 
a Negro should dine with the President of the 
United States is nobody’s business except 
that of the host and the guest. No good rea- 
son to the contrary has been given by any of 
the numerous critics who have made such an 
outcry over the circumstance, save that it 
was a defiance of an unwritten custom which, 
like the tradition of the Pharisees, mekes 
void the word of God. Let us not be afraid 
to take the servant girl into the same pew 
with us, to ask the carpenter who happens to 
be working in the house at dinner time to ait 
down to the table with us, to strike up a 
friendship with an unpopular girl in school, 
to refuse to conform to some petty social cus- 
tom that grips so many of our neighbors. 





Exalt the Christian doctrine and the broth- 
erhood of man. Make it more inclusive and 
comprehensive. 


The rank is but the guinea’s stamp, 
A man’s a man for a’ that. 





Keep measuring yourself by the standards 
of Christ and the apostles; thereby any 
tendency to personal complacency will be 
checked. You may think yourself a pretty 
goed fellow, but try to live one day with 
Jegus Christ, and in proportion as his virtue 
towers above you, you will grow humble and 
oontrite. Moreover, you will acquire his es- 
timate of your fellowmen, and thus they will 
appear to you, despite their freakiness and 
ugliness, more lovable, more redeemable, 
children of the same Father, brothers and 
sisters of the same Elder Brother. 
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Closet and Altar 


STEADPFAST FAITH 


Because thou didst keep the word of my 
patience, I also will keep thee. 


Now if any deign to seek Patience in 
my company, I pray them to remember 
that One high above me in the kingdom 
of heaven heads our pilgrim caravan.— 
Christina Rossetti. 





You say that the absence of restfulness 
in modern life springs from the fiercer 
struggle for existence. But the Bible 
goes a good deal deeper than that: the 
want of rest is rooted in want of trust. 
Depend on it, he that believeth not is 
always in danger of feverish impatience. 
Depend upon it that, to the end of time, 
he that believeth shall not make haste.— 
G. H. Morrison. 





Jesus, go before till earth’s life is o’er. 
We will follow truly, knowing 
Where Thou goest we are going. 

Lead us by the hand to the fatherland. 


In the stormiest blast may we yet standJfast, 
In our deepest loss and paining 
Not of trials once complaining; 

For by these, we see, leads the path to Thee. 


Are there any here bowed with hidden fear 
For their own or others’ sorrow? 
Give them patience for the morrow. 
Make our wishes tend ever toward the end. 


Jesus, every day order Thou our way; 
If by stormy paths it leadeth, 
Give to each the care he needeth; 
And when life is o’er open wide Thy door. 
—Zinzendorf. 





It’s easy finding reasons why other 
people should be patient.— George Eliot. 





You may take the Lord’s promise for 
victory in the end; that shall not fail; but 
do not promise yourself ease in the way, 
for that will not hold.—Robert Leighton. 





Troubles will come which look as if 
they would never pass away. The night 
and the storm look as if they would last 
forever, but the calm and the morning 
cannot be stayed; the storm in its very 
nature is transient. The effort of nature, 
as that of the human heart, ever is to 
return to its repose, for God is peace.— 
George MacDonald. 





Thou art my confidence, O Lord, 
when I am troubled and perplexed 
at the slow progress of Thy king- 
dom in the earth. Help me to share 
Thy patience, as Thou hast given 
me to share Thy love and work. 
Thou who knowest the end from 
the beginning, pity and sustain me 
when my ignorance of even what 
the morrow may bring forth hangs 
like a cloud upon my heart. Let 
me find Thy ce joy enough 
for song and Thy love a motive 
for endurance and for toil. To all 
who need Thee in their sorrow and 
their sin, came, Lord, to cheer and 
save. Send by whom Thou wilt 
send to the dark places of the earth 
and let Thy light in me bear wit- 
ness somewhere to Thy love. In 
the Name of Christ. n. 
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A Case of Sardines 


A STORY OF THE MAINE COAST 
BY CHARLES POOLE CLEAVES 


CHAPTER XXVIII. THE SPOKEN AND 
THE UNSPOKEN 


Close not thy hand upon the innocent joy 

That trusts itself within thy reach. 

Love thou the rose, yet leave it on its stem. 
... Leave 

To Love his long auroras, slowly seen. 

Be ready to release as to receive. 

Deem those the nearest soul to soul between 

Whose lips yet lingers reverence on a sigh. 
—Owen Meredith. 


“How came you to be here,’ I asked at 
length, **‘and why?” 

**Q, just to try! I was visiting some of our 
old friends at Winter Hill who worked in 
these factories, but moved back after the 
mines reopened. They told me about the 
factory life and the people and all such 
things as you’ve seen this summer. I think 
God led me here; at least I try to do what he 
needs done. ' Is there any place where there 
is a finer chance to make some people happier 
and better? And these great hills and this 
beautiful bay and the woods and the cliff walk 
speak to me so much of God that he seems 
very near and I can never be really lonely. 

** But I have longed for a friend; some one 
who could understand—some one for me. It 
has been an unspoken longing. I wonder if 
all do not have it. If I talked to others as I 
do to you they would look at me curiously, as 
if I was simply odd. I found it so when I 
visited Winter Hill. I dare not try it here. 
To do what.tI want, it seems, I must not show 
my own needs. Are courage and devotion 
and a mission that is real to one always to be 
looked upon as oddness? I chose to be silent 
about myself and let Nan Rhodes’s life speak 
for itself at the packing-table and her voice do 
what it could where it was needed. A score 
of girls tell their heartaches tome. But until 
these days I have felt there was no one to feel 
mine. I can talk with you as toa friend who 
listens without strange, distant looks—not 
even such as I saw in your face when I first 
knew you. We have come to understand each 
other. I wish you could know what it means 
to me.”’ 

She quivered with the emotion of a soul 
whose hunger had found food. 

“* But I am not clear that a larger world does 
not need you,” I said with grave sympathy. 

“Tf that is true I shall knowin time. I can- 
not see it now. The world is crowded with 
teachers and preachers, I know—musicians 
and artists and writers. They are waiting 
or working for a place, or else are underpaid 
or overworked. It’s strange, but they fit 
themselves to make lives better and they do; 
but it’s.so much all one way—so much by 
machinery. We make cans by machinery; 
but don’t you see we must cut and flake and 
pack and seal sardines and mend leaks all by 
hand? We can’t pack fish without getting 
fishscales and oil on our clothes. It’s dirty 
work. People say they won’t eat sardines 
after seeing them canned. But when sardines 
are canned rightly. they are clean and good. 
The more we put our hands to them the better 
they are. 

**Don’t you see what I mean? There must 
be some fine, clean lives that will live in the 
world just as it is, and know all about it and 
handle things that are soiled and make them 
clean. I think God wants a clean life, anda 
good voice, and a taste for good books, and all 
the culture one can get, put right into a fac- 
tory town for making better lives—just as 
Kenney wants boys and girls from the best 
families because they clean fish better and 
have clean hands to pack. They make others 
want to do better, too. Isn’t it the same in 
making up lives? Doesn’t the world need fine 
people to touch what is rough and dirty?” 

** But it’s slow work. Are you sure you are 


really succeeding, enough to pay for the sacri- 
fice? ” I asked doubtingly. 

“Yes, indeed! When I get discouraged I 
think of Jesus Christ. He seemed to fail; but 
he thought his work’ was worth while—he 
knew it was. He didn’t try to do what he 
could not, but did what he could, even some 
things which it seemed couldn’t be done. It 
was his duty to try; and his work grew and 
grew, and it is growing now: He began with 
the smallest thing when he said, ‘Suffer the 
little children to come untome.’ These people 
are children.”’ 

**As a doctor I like to attend a child,” I 
said, ‘“‘but I can’t bear childishness in an 
adult! ’’ 

** Aren’t we all children? If you can please 
a child you can please an older person. If you 
can help a child and change his mind and his 
way of doing things you can influence a man 
ora woman. If you can’t get a child to love 
you, can you reach any one? 

**T understand you—my friend!” she went 
on, impulsively. ‘‘ You hayea strong will. I 
knew it when I first saw you on the beach, 
last Fourth, when you came with Mr. Shepard 
and looked at me as if to ask why I was with 
such company as Guy Wilson. You show it, 
too, in all you have done for the boys. You 
want to make them do differently at once. 
They prefer to cut their fingers a few times 
and learn slowly. You have your idea of what 
is good for people, and you don’t think much 
of them unless they do as you say. But it’s 
like this: children don’t like to be taken and 
hedged up with flowers when other children 
are playing on the beach. If you leave the 
gate open and take care how you ask them in 
they are more likely to come. And they’ll 
come much sooner if they know you and like 
you—and will be more likely to stay. Children 
are not the only ones who don’t know a whim 
from a reason. We can do most for those we 
love, can’t we? How can they love us unless 
we get very near them?” 

She was pleading with me now, her soul 
with mine, and there was the passion of one 
who felt she must win, not for the sake of 
selfish victory in argument, but in unselfish 
love. 

“I’m not bitter tonight, Nan,” I said. “I 
am finding what friendship means. But love 
—how can love live without either perfection 
or reasonless passion? Once I thought all 
affection was stamped out of my life. Now I 
am wondering if what is growing in me is to 
be real and lasting, or is to be crushed out and 
die in the city, in winter. O Nan, do you 
know how much you hold in the balance?” 

Her finger-tips rose to her brow in painful 
perplexity. She sighed, as if the weight of 
two futures lay upon her responsibility. 

‘You are asking a sardine girl to do too 
much for you, Doctor Dee,’’ she said with 
gentle dignity. ‘‘ You are only getting ready 
fer your real life. Have you tried to forget 
yourself and what you want people to be and 
todo? Can’t you do this, and then help them 
to be what they can be?—not just what you 
are or what you think they ought tobe. Mr. 
Shepard says we make our own atmosphere. 
I read this somewhere: ‘ There’s a great differ- 
ence between a man’s wanting a woman to 
love him and loving her.’ We can’t say that 
love is simply perfect friendship. It is some- 
thing more than that. But it must have per- 
fect friendship to be my ideal. You might 
make a good lover or a good friend: but do 
you think you would be both in—a home? ”’ 

I was silent, stunned by the revelation. 

**Love and friendship—friendship, love,” 
she was saying to herself in an awed tone, 
‘‘what wonderful things they are! They are 
never born together. If one leads to the other 
and neither fails what a heaven it must be! ’”’ 

A fragment of dusk-tinged cloud was drift- 
ing across the moon and a new, quiet harmony 
of color fell upon the sea and landscape. I 
caught the glow: of her self-forgetful face. 
Not in utter selfishness but with an absorbed 
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interest in her, blending with the hunger of 
my own heart, I said: 

**You know one love, certainly—you call it 
friendship. Have you ever known the other? 
You told me your story; you said nothing of 
that.” 

The blood rushed to her self-conscious fea- 
tures. Her lips trembled. ‘‘ Have you?” 

“IT? Ihave never—had time—till now.’ 

“Ah!” A pause. ‘* You are going back to 
your busy city life. Even if you began with a 
lover’s love would you ever find time to reach 
a higher love ?”’ 

We sat there a full five minutes, I think, 
and neither dared speak. It might be said 
neither cared to speak. It is sweet to stand 
and gaze into the gardens of each other’s fu- 
ture, knowing there are barriers between; to 
stand and look with daring disregard of the 
barriers and toam together in fancy; to dream 
the high tide of joy that would fill the heart 
if the barriers might’ be thrust away. It tries 
and refines one’s.manhood to realize with 
mighty self-control that the time is not ripe 
for a spoken word—it chastens the heart to 
remember that it might be spoken in Vain, 

She had dropped her cheek to the hand,near- 
est me, hiding her face. She rose, suddenly 
and clasped the hand I stretched forth to stay 
her. 

** Good night,’’ she said brokenly. 

** But tomorrow is my last day,” I cried. 

** Yes,”’ she said, with an effort at self-con- 
trol. 

A wildly jealous suspicion flashed to my 
mind, but I trod it relentlessly into the earth 
and waited until I could speak reverently. 

‘*Haven’t you anything to tell me tonight, 
my—friend? Is Guy?”— 

She looked up quickly. “Guy Wilson? 
Don’t you know? Haven’t you seen Guy 
and Jennie? ”— 

**No, I’ve seen them together only twice 
since Nat Murray pitched Smut White into 
the sea. What is it?”’ 

“This,” she said softly, “‘and only to you, 
because we are their friends. A good girl 
will have a home by and by, a better home 
than it might have been; and Guy is finding 
out what love really means. They are saving 
each other.” 

“Ts that all? Nothing more—for me?” 

She hesitated. ‘‘We might see the sunset 
again from the cliff walk—I—suppose.” 

** Tomorrow—Sunday evening? ”’ 

**Yes. Before service.’’ 

I lifted the hand I held and pressed it be- 
tween my palms. She drew it back with a 
hasty ‘‘ Good night,” and slipped away. 

A half-hour later I had staggered over the 
red rocks and through the breathing pines 
above the shore with a brow as hot as John 
Alden’s. I passed Shepard’s house up the 
hill and saw him sitting in the quiet coolness 
of his orchard, seeking refreshment from a 
late evening’s work. I strode in, trying to 
slacken my gait to an indifferent saunter. 

** Hello!’ I responded to his surprised greet- 
ing. There were moments of silence, and I 
feigned a yawn, as if groping for a topic. 

“Paul, is Nan Rhodes in love with any 
one?’’ 

His keen eyes searched my face as if the 
moonlight revealed my haggard thoughts. 

“Bless you, Marshall,” he said simply, 
**you know as much about it as I.’”’ 

(To be continuéd.} 





An Open Question 

While civilization has been improving our 
houses, it has not equally improved the men 
who are to inhabit them. It has created pal- 
aces, but it was not so easy to create noblemen 
and kings; and if the civilized man’s pursuits 
are no worthier than the savage’s, if he is em- 
ployed the greater part of his life in obtaining 
gross necessaries and comforts merely, why 
should he have a bétter dwelling than the 
former?—Thoreau— Walden. 
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The Lake Geneva College 
Conference 


FROM THE POINT OF VIEW OF A COLLEGE 
PROFESSOR 


BY EDWARD 8. PARSONS, COLORADO COLLEGE 


It is rarely that one feels willing to speak 
an unqualified word of praise concerning the 
work of a conference of the size and compre- 
hensiveness of the gathering of students from 
the colleges of the middle West at Lake Ge- 
neva, Wis., June 17-26. One unfamiliar with 
such meetings might expect to hear some note 
of unreality and be prepared to register at 
least an inward protest against an occasional 
exhibition of an illiberal spirit. It was a 
gratification, therefore, to find that the college 
and university spirit, which in its earnest 
moods is after truth and not after opinion, 
ruled in this gathering from its first to its last 
session. The conference was a new and in- 
spiring witness to the high standards and the 
noble Christian spirit of the men who are 
behind the Y. M. C. A. movement in the col- 
leges of the country. 

The Lake Geneva gathering was noteworthy 
in many particulars. It was held in an ideal 
location, easily accessible, on the bank of a 
beautiful sheet of water, eight miles long and 
two miles wide, with heavily wooded shores— 
a spot which gave ample opportunity for the 
athletic sports which filled each week day 
afternoon. Tent life, under the favorable 
conditions which prevailed this year, was a 
delight. 

Again, the conference was perfectly man- 
aged. Sec. E. T. Colton and his able assistant, 
Mr. C. D. Hurrey, had their hands upon every- 
thing, and there was not a hitch nor a false 
move. And the program was arranged with 
the tactical skill of a general. The various 
smaller conferences, the Bible classes, the 
platform addresses were none of them hap- 
hazard, but all had the very direct aim of 
deepening the Christian life of the young men 
and helping them to larger Christian useful- 
ness in college and after college. 

The personnel of the conference was note- 
worthy. There were 403 delegates present 
from 141 institutions and 18 states. Iowa sent 
the largest delegation, 97; Illinois, 87; Indiana, 
55; Missouri, 40; Kansas, 40; Wisconsin, 34. 
The denominations were represented as fol- 
lows: Methodists, 140; Presbyterians, 82; Con- 
gregationalists, 53; Baptists, 38; Christians, 
31; Lutherans, 10; Evangelical, 10; Friends, 8; 
United Brethren, 6; scattering, 25. Of those 
who attended, 73 were leoking forward to 
work in the ministry, 68 to the foreign mis- 
sionary field, 37 to teaching, 29 to engineering, 
24 to medicine, 22 to law, 14 to farming, 12 to 
business, 10 to association work, the rest scat- 
tering. These statistics satisfactorily dispose 
of the charge that these conferences are 
planned to turn the brightest, most earnest 
college graduates to association work. The 
pressure in this conference was not at all 
upon association work, but upon the Student 
Volunteer movement and the foreign field. 
The home field, in its many phases, was also 
fully exploited in the discussions of North 
American problems and in the life work talks. 

The speakers were men who understand the 
college boy and how to appeal to his head, his 
heart and his will. Bishop McDowell, Mr. 
John R. Mott, Dean Bosworth, Mr. Robert E. 
Speer, gave addresses which it is safe to say 
affected—in many cases transformed—funda- 
mentally, not a few lives. It was a rare privi- 
lege to hear such a telling appeal as that in 
which Mr. Mott summoned the young men 
to a completer moral and spiritual life, or the 
exposition of the gospel by Dean Bosworth 
in his address upon What It Is to Be Lost and 
What It Is to Be Saved, in which he set forth 
the great Christian facts and principles in 
phrases at once profoundly simple and refresh- 
ingly modern. 

Gathered about these speakers were the 
teachers of the daily classes in the Bible and 


in missions, drawn from widely separated sec- 
tions, one teacher, Rev. Henry Kingman, com- 
ing from California, and a group of young 
men from the field, Brockman of China, Fisher 
of Japan, Carter of India, Hotchkiss of Africa 
and many others who illustrated in their own 
persons the enthusiasms of young manhood 
laboring in the service of Jesus Christ. 

The conference was especially noteworthy 
in its spirit. There was a deeply religious 
strain, but no mawkishness, no sentimen- 
tality. Men showed themselves believers in 
religion because religion is at the heart of the 
truest manhood—the manhood most awake to 
human need and human responsibility. There 
was no disputing about controverted points in 
theology or criticism. There was no airing of 
fads or insistence upon doctrinal eccentrici- 
ties. Deep sincerity, broad charity, intense 
reality characterize the conferenced as a whole 
and every detail of its life. To one who was 
privileged to have an intimate relation to its 
work and to minister in personal conference 
to students coming to him with their indi- 
vidual, intellectual and moral needs, with 
their ambitions and their hopes, the experi- 
ence was one never to be forgotten. 





Our Chicago Letter 


(The Congregationalist may be found in Chicago at 
the Congregational bookstore, 175 Wabash Avenue.) 


The Sammer at the First Church 

Large numbers of children have already 
been sent into the country air. The church 
co-operates with the Bureau of Charities. 
Its work has moved steadily forward during 
the year, with each of the numerous organiza- 
tions doing its part. The president of the 
Men’s League reports that for the last three 
months sixty-five per cent. of its members 
have been present at the Sunday evening serv- 
ice. Dr. Bartlett has earned his vacation, and 
it is to be hoped he will not undertake too 
much while absent and thus return to his 
church in the autumn with less vigor than he 
needs for the immense field he is trying to 
cultivate. He will be absent eight weeks, 
and will preach in Boston and Lowell, and 
lecture at the Ministers’ Institute at the Ocean 
Park Chautauqua on The Opportunity of the 
Church, Men: Money and Methods and the 
Power of the Church. 


Professor Mathews and the Sunday School 


One of the courses of university lectures 
open to the public is on the modern Sunday 
school and is given by Prof. Shailer Mathews. 
He is criticising present conditions with sever- 
ity. ‘* Fifteen minutes of indiscriminate hus- 
tling, a few feeble attempts at singing, hasty 
responsive reading after which nobody has 
the least idea what has been read and a few 
minutes spent by well-intentioned but entirely 
untrained men and women in trying to in- 
struct those a little less ignorant than them- 
selves in religious truths.’’ This the professor 
declares is the condition of the average Sunday 
school, and is the ‘‘ dread of all educators and 
a few ministers whose eyes the Lord has 
opened because of its immature and hurtful 
religious teachings.” As a teacher in the di- 
vinity school of the university he represents 
the feeling of his associates in the faculty. 
The difficulty can be removed only by the use 
of improved methods. Teachers must be care- 
fully trained for their important position or 
the Sunday school is doomed. Professor 
Mathews is one of the leaders in the Religious 
Education movement, and is sparing no means 
within his reach to make it what it is designed 
to be, a real help to our churches and Sunday 
schools. But the trouble is neither he nor any 
of the officers of the association is telling us 
how weare to proceed in getting better teachers 
and better instruction. We areobliged to take 
such teachers as we can get. 


Sunday Sermons 


Those reported for last Sunday are for 
most part rather pessimistic and critical in 
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their tone. Dr. Barton of Oak Park dwelt on 
the wicked waste of war, emphasizing its 
costliness by showing that all the taxable prop- 
erty, personal and real, in the prosperous 
suburb of Oak Park would not pay for the 
building of a single first-class battleship. Dr. 
Bartlett of the First Church thinks the earlier 
love of liberty and personal privilege is in 
danger of passing away. Trades unions 
through their agents strike down a lawyer 
in his office whose only crime consists in his 
framing a law which prevents their interfer- 
ence with non-union labor or the destruction 
of property, without suffering the penalty for 
their action. Trusts oppress. Many persons 
seem to act as if the obtaining of money and 
personal enjoyment were the proper motives 
of life. Dr. Stone, on the other hand, of the 
Episcopal church believes that the people will 
remain true to the principles of the republic, 
and that in consequence the problems which 
now confront us will all be solved. Methodist 
ministers seem to be less hopeful than Dr. 
Stone and less ready to give credit to the 
people and the government for doing what 
they can to ameliorate conditions. 


Free Ice for the Poor 


The Tribune making the same appeal as last 
year, is preparing, through the aid of the 
Bureau of Charities and the Knickerbocker 
Ice Company to distribute ice in ten pound 
pieces without cost where the people are too 
poor to pay for it, and to se!l it for a cent for 
ten pounds to those who can and who prefer 
to pay for it. Last year 388,900 pounds were 
distributed and this year the distribution may 
be larger. It is said by those who know, that 
the lives of more than a thousand babies 
were saved, to say nothing of the comfort 
which the ice brought into the home. An- 
other proof that the moral sense of the com- 
munity is improving is found in the discredit 
which public sentiment is putting on betting 
at the races, or on gambling of any sort. It is 
coming to be well understood that no young man 
who has anything whatever to do with games 
of hazard has any chance of promotion in our 
great stores or banks. Indeed the Guarantee 
Company of North America, and the United 
States Guarantee Company refuse to give 
bonds for any man who gambles at all. This 
simply shows that even if the churches are 
not always full, a good many of the moral 
principles for which they stand are accepted 
as a matter of course by the community at 
large. 


Dowie’s Return 


Dr. Dowie has now given his version of the 
purpose of his trip abroad. It was only a 
reconnaissance, preparatory to the advance of 
the conquering host he is soon to lead even 
into London. Evidently he enjoys the wel 
come his followers have given him and the 
respect they show for his wishes. His ad- 
miration for President Roosevelt is in marked 
contrast with his contempt for King Edward. 
Australia, he says, is in a bad way. Great 
Britain should be prayed for continually, for 
she is degenerating rapidly, and can be saved 
only by the power of God. 


Sorrow in Chicago 


A great many Danes here had friends on 
the ill-fated Norge, whose untimely death 
they are mourning. As many as 120 were on 
their way to farms in Minnesota, and as many 
more would probably have found employment 
in Chicago or vicinity. There is mourning 
also over the accident caused by a misplaced 
switch Sunday night on the Wabash at Litch- 
field, Ill., by which fifteen were killed out- 
right and nearly forty others hurt. The train 
was crowded with excursionists for the fair 
and delegates to the Democratic Convention. 
The worst of it all is that the accident was 
caused by carelessness, the source of which 
the authorities seem to have little power to 
ascertain. 


Chicago, July 9. FRANKLIN. 
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THURSDAY, OCT. 13 


Afternoon. 400. Opening session of the 
National Council; reading of Scripture and 
prayer; Rev. Amory H. Bradford, moderator ; 
organization: tellers appointed ; assistant regis- 
trars chosen; roll credentials collected; com- 
mittee on nominations appointed; moderator 
and assistant moderators elected; committees 
on business, finance and credentials appointed ; 
program placed in the hands of the business 
committee ; reports: provisional committee, pub- 
lishing committee, secretary, treasurer, auditor. 

Evening. 7.30. Prayer; addresses of wel- 
come: Hon. Albert B. Cummins, governor of the 
state of Iowa, Rev. Frank W. Hodgdon, pastor 
Plymouth Church; response by the moderator- 
elect; address by the retiring moderator, Rev. 
A. H. Bradford, subject, The Continuous Lead- 
ership of the Holy Spirit. 


FRIDAY, OCT. 14 


Forenoon. 9.00. Business. 9.30. Devotional 
services. 10.00. Paper: The Supreme Need of 
the Churches, Rev. Charles R. Brown, Oakland, 
Cal., Prof. J. W. Platner, Andover, Mass.; 
paper: The Essential Elements of a True Re- 
vival, Rev. Henry A. Stimson, New York, N. Y., 
Rev. H. H. Proctor, Atlanta, Ga.; discussion. 

Afternoon. 2.00. Prayer; business; reports: 
trustees of National Council Ministerial Relief 
Fund, Rev. William H. Rice, New York, secre- 
tary; committee on delegates’ expenses, Rev. 
Charles E. Jefferson, New York, chairman; 
committee on protection of church property, 
Rev. Irving W. Metcalf, Ohio, chairman; com- 
mittee on polygamy, Rev. Amory H. Bradford, 
New Jersey, chairman. 

3.00. Paper: The Preparation Required for 
a Spiritual Awakening, Pres. H. C. King, Ober- 
lin, O., Rev. Oliver Huckel, Baltimore, Md.; 
discussion. 

4.00. The Congregational Education Society, 
Pres. Dan F. Bradley, Iowa, presiding: report 
by secretary, Rev. E. 8. Tead; address, Pres. 
Henry Hopkins, Christian Education. 


Sectional Meetings 


Evening. 7.30. Plymouth Church. Prayer; 
the report of the committee on labor, Rev. 
F. W. Merrick, West Roxbury, Mass., chair- 
man; paper: The Principles of Christianity 
Applied to Industrial Problems, Prof. Graham 
Taylor, Chicago, Ill., Mr. Henry White, secre- 
tary of the United Garment Workers; discus- 
sion. 

Evening. 7.30. Baptist Church. Prayer; 
paper: The Principles of Christianity Applied 
to Industrial Problems, Hon. J. M. Beardsley, 
Kansas City, Mo., Mr. E. E. Clark, secretary of 
railroad conductors; the report of the com- 
mittee on labor, Rev. F. W. Merrick, West Rox- 
bury, Mass., chairman; discussion. 


SATURDAY, OCT. 15 


Forenoon. 9.00. Plymouth Church. Devo- 
tional services. 9.30. The Congregational Sun- 
day School and Publishing Society, Rev. Wil- 
lard Seott presiding: report of secretary, Rev. 
George M. Boynton; addresses: Rev. Willard 
Scott, Massachusetts, Rev. W. B. D. Gray, 
Wyoming. 10.45. The Congregational Church 
Building Society. (Program to be announced.) 

Afternoon. 2.00. Prayer; business; reports: 
committee on deaconess associations, Rev. Ed- 
ward F. Williams, chairman; committee on fed- 
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eration of societies, Rev. Frank S. Fitch, chair- 
man; committee on comity, federation and 
unity, Rev..W. H. Ward, chairman; committee 
on better Sunday school instruction, Rev. Frank 
K. Sanders, Connecticut, chairman; committee 
on exhibit at St. Louis Exposition, Rev. Cor- 
nelius H. Patton, chairman; committee on Yale 
bicentennial; delegate to John Robinson Me- 
morial Church, Gainsborough, Eng. ; election of 
officers (time to be assigned by business com- 


mittee). 
Sectional Meeting 


Afternoon. 2.00. Christian Church. Confer- 
ence of Congregational Home Missionary Soci- 
ety with auxiliaries. 

Evening. 8.00. Reception, State House. 


SUNDAY, OCT. 16 


Forenoon. 10.30. Plymouth Church. Wor- 
ship. Sermon, Rev. Alexander McKenzie, Cam- 
bridge, Mass. 

Afternoon. 3.00. Christian Church. Fellow- 
ship meeting. Address, Rev. W. J. Dawson, 
England. 

Afternoon. 4.00. Plymouth Church. The 
Lord’s Supper. 

Evening. 7.30. Plymouth Church. Address 
by preacher of American Missionary Associa- 
tion, Rev. H. P. Dewey, Brooklyn, N. Y.; ad- 
dress by preacher of Congregational Home Mis- 
sionary Society, Rev. S. Parkes Cadman, Brook- 
lyn, .N. Y. 

Sectional Meeting 

Evening. 7.30. Auditorium. The Christian 
Endeavor Society: addresses: The Opportunity 
for Christian Endeavor—In Home Missionary 
Service, Mr. Don O. Shelton, New York, N. Y.; 
In American Missionary Association Work, 
Rev. Charles J. Ryder, New York, N. Y.; In 
Foreign Mission Fields, Mr. Harry Wade Hicks, 
American Board of Commissioners for Foreign 
Missions; World-wide Results, Pres. Francis 
E. Clark, Boston, Mass. 


MONDAY, OCT. 17 


Forenoon. 9.00. Plymouth Church. The 
Congregational Home Missionary Society, Pres. 
Cyrus Narthrop presiding: brief address of wel- 
come by the moderator of the National Council 
to the co-operating societies; address, The New 
England Problem, Rev. F. E. Emrich; address, 
The Middle West Problem, Rev. A. M. Brodie; 
address, Our Christian Investment Company, 
Rev. J. B. Clark ; address, Conditions and Needs 
in Pennsylvania, Rev. C. A. Jones. 

Afternoon. 2.00. Young People’s Conference, 
conducted by Sec. Don O. Shelton, New York, 
N. Y. 

Evening. 7.30. Address, Rev. Newell Dwight 
Hillis, Brooklyn, N. Y.; address, Rev. Charles 
E. Jefferson, New York, N. Y. 


TUESDAY, OcT. 18 


Forenoon. 9.00. Plymouth Church. The 
American Missionary Association, Pres. Wash- 
ington Gladden presiding: annual report of ex- 
ecutive committee, read by Mr. Charles A. Hull, 
chairman, Brooklyn, New York.; Comprehen- 
sive Education Provided by the American 
Missionary Association—Industrial Education, 
Prof. J. L. Wiley, Martin, Fla.; Secondary and 
Normal Education, Prof. A. J. Steele, Memphis, 
Tenn.; Higher or Advanced Education, Prof. 
W. E. B. DuBois, Atlanta, Ga.; Professional 
Education, address, Pres. J. H. George, Chicago, 
Ill.; address, Rev. Francis J. Van Horn, 
Worcester, Mass. 


National Council Program’ 


Plymouth Congregational Church, Des Moines, lowa, Rev. Frank W. Hodgdon, Pastor, Oct. 13-20, 1904 


Afternoon. 2.00. Treasurer’s report, Mr. 
H. W. Hubbard, New York, N. Y.; The Place 
of Our Congregational Churches in the Evan- 
gelization of the South, Rev. A. C. Garner, 
Washington, D. C., Pres. J. Edward Kirbye, 
Atlanta, Ga.; Educational Work in the High- 
lands and Lowlands of the South, Pres. John C. 
Campbell, Demorest, Ga.; secretarial paper, 
Sec. F. P. Woodbury, New York, N. Y. 4.30. 
Business meeting. 

Evening. 7.30. Address, Rev. A. L. Riggs, 
Santee, Neb. ; address, Rev. James Bond, Nash- 
ville, Tenn.; address, Prof. H. L. Hoyt, Grand 
View, Tenn.; Essential Elements of Christian 
Education, Rev. C. W. Hiatt, Cleveland, O. 


WEDNESDAY, OCT. 19 


Forenoon. 9.00. Plymouth Church. The 
American Missionary Association, Woman’s 
Hour: annual report, Miss D. E. Emerson, 
secretary, New York, N. Y.; Indian Missions, 
Miss Anne Beecher Scoville, Stamford, Ct. ; The 
Highlanders, Miss D. D. Leavens, Saluda, N. C.; 
Home Life of the Colored Race, Mrs. Booker T. 
Washington, Tuskegee, Ala. 10.00. Address. 


Sectional Meeting 


Forenoon. 9.30. Christian Church. Paper: 
The Spiritual Life and the Modern Intellectual 
Movement, Rev. De Witt S. Clark, Salem, Mass., 
Pres. George A. Gates, Claremont, Cal.; Pres. 
William F. Slocum, Colorado Springs, Col., 
theme to be announced; discussion. 

Forenoon. 10.30. The Congregational Home 
Missionary Society ; address, The Frontier, Rev. 
J. D. Kingsbury; address, The Mother of All, 
Rev. W. G. Puddefoot. 

Afternoon. 2.00. Plymouth Church. Wom- 
en’s Home Missionary Unions of Lowa. 

Afternoon. 3.30. Baptist Church. The Con- 
gregational Home Missfonary Society. Annual 
business meeting. 

Evening. 7.30. Plymouth Church. Paper, 
The Spiritual Life and Religious Education, Rev. 
Lyman Abbott, New York, N. Y; addresses: 
Our Seminaries: Their Work, Needs and Claims: 
(1) For Bangor, Andover, Hartford, Yale, Rev. 
James L. Barton, Boston, Mass.; (2) For Ober- 
lin, Chicago, Pacific, Atlanta, Pres. Edward D. 
Eaton, Beloit, Wis.; (3) The Responsibility of 
Our Churches for the Character, Strength and 
Efficiency of Their Ministers, Rev. Nehemiah 
Boynton, Detroit, Mich. 


THURSDAY, OCT. 20 


Forenoon. 9.00. Plymouth Church. Busi- 
ness. 9.15. Devotional services. 9.45. Paper: 
Evangelization and Our Congregational 
Churches, Prof. E. A. Steiner, Grinnell, Io., 
Rev. J. 8. Penman, Bangor, Me. 10.30. Paper: 
Evangelization and the Church Catholic, Rev. 
Albert H. Plumb, Boston, Mass., Rev. Willard 
L. Beard, A. B. C. F. M.; discussion. 

Afternoon. 2,00. Prayer; business; reports; 
committee on manual of instruction, Rev. Wil- 
liston Walker, Connecticut, chairman; com- 
mittee on Enrichment of Worship, Rev. George 
R. Merrill, Minnesota, chairman. 400. Paper: 
The Christianization of the World, Pres. W. 
Douglas Mackenzie, Hartford, Ct., Rev. H. C. 
Herring, Omaha, Neb. 

Evening. 7.80. Addresses: Rev. Washing- 
ton Gladden, president American Missionary 
Association; Pres. Cyrus Northrop, president 
Congregational Home Missionary Society; and 
the moderator of the National Council. 








Further Summer Arrangements 
Boston 


Union unites with Shawmut in Sunday school and 
prayer meeting as well as preaching services, meet- 
ing in the latter’s house of worship. Dr. Loomis 
goes to his summer home at Centerville, Cape Cod. 
The church office, however, will be open at the usual 
hours, and one ef the pastor’s assistants will be on 
duty allsummer. The Young People’s Bible Class 
is led by Miss F. J. Dyer. 

Brighton will be open all summer, Dr. Emrich, 


Rev. G. A. Brock and others supplying the pulpit 
during Mr. Knight’s absence. 

French Evangelical continues its preaching serv- 
ice, the pastor, Mr. Elsesser, supplying the pulpit. 
He probably will take no vacation. 

DORCHESTER 

Central remains open, Mr. Flint resting at East 
Jaffrey, N. H. Supplies, July 17-31, Rev. Messrs. 
F. L. Luce, G. W. Wright, W. A. Haggerty. 

WEST ROXBURY 

South holds union services with the Methodists, 

their pastor preaching July 24—Aug. 7. Supplies, 


Aug. 14-28, Rev. P. B. Davis, Dr. M. H. Turk, Rev. 
J. S. Voorhees. Dr. Merrick probably will spend 
part of his vacation at home, but hopes to visit 


Provincetown and the Berkshires. 


The Suburbs 


CAMBRIDGE 


First remains. open, except Aug. 7, 14, when it 
unites with the Methodist church. Dr. McKenzie, 
as usual, spends the summer abroad. The pulpit 
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will be supplied by the assistant pastor, Rev. A. P. 
Bourne. 

North Avenue continues all but the evening serv- 
ice. Supplies, July 17-31: Drs. G. A. Hall, H. A. 
Stimson, J. B. Gregg; August, Rev. Messrs. L. H. 
Thayer, J. V. Clancy, C. A. Richardson, D. D., G. H. 
Hubbard. Mr. Evans spends his vacation at Inter- 
vale, N. H. 

Prospect Street unites with Harvard Street M. E. 
during July. August preachers will be: Rev. Messrs. 
C. E. Beals (the pastor), R. B. Grover, A. M. Bool, 
C. H. Pope. 

Wood Memorial continues all services, Dr. R. C. 
Houghton supplying during August. Mr. Williams 
goes to Ohio and as far West as St. Louis. 


HYDE PARK 


Clarendon Hills maintains all services, the pastor, 
Rev. A. H. Johnson, supplying the pulpit. He ex- 
pects to spend his vacation at home. 


LEXINGTON 


Hancock has arranged for union services with the 
Unitarians in its own house during July; at the Uni- 
tarian during August. In July, Rev. C. A. Staples 
and Rey.C. F. Carter (Hancock’s pastor) preach; 
Aug. 7, Rev. E. M. Chapman; 14, Rev. F. E. Dew- 
hurst; 21, 28, the Unitarians provide supplies. Mr. 
Carter spends August in Conway, N. H. 


LYNN 
First will keep up all services. 
Maine for his vacation. 


Mr. Owen goes to 


MALDEN 


Linden remains open, except for perhaps two 
Sundays in August. 
MEDFORD 


Union will continue its services and maintain all 
the ordinary lines of work, including the Merrimac 
Street Mission in care of the Endeavor Society. 
Mr. Wild will probably spend three weeks on the 
South Shore and the Cape. 


MELROSE 


First maintains all services. During the vacation 
of Dr. Sims, Rey. David C. Torrey will preach, con- 
duct the regular Sunday and midweek meetings, 
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the Sunday school lesson will be taught from the 
superintendent’s desk, instead of in classes. 


MILTON 


First. Rev. H. S. Huntington will omit the morn- 
ing service through August, continuing all others. 


NEWTON 


Second (West Newton) unites with the Baptists 
and Unitarians for six Sundays, July 24—Aug. 28. 
Supplies: July 17, Rev. C. T. Chester; 24, 31 (Bap- 
tist ch.), Drs. D. W. Foss and C. B. Crane; Aug. 7, 
14 (Congregational ch.), Dr. F. E. Sturgis, Rev. 
C. H. Washburn; Aug. 21, 28 (Unitarian ch.), Rev. 
E. A. Horton, Rev. C. E. St. John. 

Newtonville continues the morning service. Prayer 
meetings are held during July. Dr. Davis will prob- 
ably spend his vacation at Sunapee, N. H. 


QUINCY 
Washington Street will remain open. Mr. Austin 
seeks recuperation at Coventry, Ct. 


Atlantic (pastorless) closes for two weeks only. 
Rev. R. K. Harlow will supply. 


REVERE 


First keeps open doors, having a supply but one 
Sunday, July 17. Mr. Horner will spend two weeks 
in New Hampshire. 

SOMERVILLE 


Winter Hill, Rev. C. L. Noyes, pastor, will close 
during August. 

Broadway continues all services. Mr. Leavitt 
rests at Mt. Desert, Me. Supplies: Aug. 21, Rev. 
W. P. Landers; Aug. 289ept. 11, Rev. R. W. 
Wallace. 

Highland stays open all summer. Mr. Anderson 
divides his time between Douglastown, N. B., and 
his camp in the Province of Quebec. Supplies: 
July 17, 24, Prof. T. W. Nadal; 31, Rev. G. S. 
Butler. 

WEYMOUTH AND BRAINTREE 

Union will probably close through August. 
Preachers: July 24, Rev. F. W. Raymond; July 
31 and Sept. 4, Rev. E. N. Pomeroy. Mr. Cochrane 
sails Aug. 20 fora tour in England and Scotland. 


SPECIAL SUMMER FEATURES 
Several churches have varied the form of their 
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Avenue (Boston) has held popular religious meet- 
ings Sunday evenings with special music. Washing- 
ton Street (Quincy) has planned similar ones for Sun- 
day evenings in August, with speakers of note from 
outside. Eliot (Newton) replaces its noonday Sun- 
day school with a children’s service at 5 Pp. M., in 
which the Y. P. 8. C. E. joins. North of Newton 
holds open-air services at 6 Pp. M.; while First of 
Lynn hopes for a Sunday afternoon service on the 
Common. At Hyde Park, where churches of four 
denominations hold union services for two months 
of Sundays, the meetings are made a campaign to 
reach non-churchgoers. The young people visit in 
the town, carrying card invitations. Here large 
and interested audiences are the rule during the 
heated term. Shawmut’s (Boston) assistant pastor 
is canvassing the Sunday school membership, dis- 
tributing invitations to the church services. At 
Dedham the Endeavorers take charge of the music 
for the evening service, with a large choir. 

Besides the open-air services already mentioned, 
the pastor of Central Church, Lynn, goes into camp 
at Notch Mountain, Northfield, with a company of 
boys from the Sunday school; and the Seaman’s 
Church will have services afloat, on the vessels at 
anchor in the harbor. 

In the line of outreaching work Cambridge First 
aims to minister to the students of the Harvard 
Summer School. Berkeley Temple, Maplewood and 
Wakefield will engage in flower missions. The first 
named adds a fruit mission, besides outings for 
mothers and children; and Newton Center, with the 
other churches of the village, maintains » Mother’s 
Rest for women and children frem city tenement. 
homes. Maplewood also carries on a boys’ club, a 
girls’ club and a children’s sewing school. 

In Dorchester, where congregations of three de- 
nominations—Congregational, Baptist and Metho- 
dist—hold union services, it is the avowed hope 
that “ in this experience of working and worshiping 
together they may discover new bonds of sympathy 
and the ties that unite them may be strengthened 
to the end that they may be prepared for stil) 
greater union as the Providence of God and the 
willingness of his people may open the way.” 

At least three places, Charlestown, Everett and 
Melrose, mention that the ministers either are ab- 
sent in turn or provide substitutes in pastoral 
work, so that an available minister is on the ground 
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Calls 


CoLE, THos. W., Milwaukee, Wis., to Gay’s Mills 
and Mt. Sterling. 

EATON, WALTER 5S., formerly of First Ch., Revere, 
Mass.,to Wenham. Accepts. 

EBERT, Wm. D., Blossburg, Pa., to Guy’s Mills. 
Accepts, and is at work. 

Evans, JAs. J., and ELLA A., Old Man’s Creek, 
lowa City, Io., receive a joint-call to Frostburg, 
Md. Accept. 

FRENCH, HOWARD D., Wyoming, Ill., to Maquo- 
keta, Io., also to Canton, Ill. Accepts the latter. 

GREIN, ALBERT L., Pilgrim Ch., Buffalo, N.Y., 
declines call to associate pastorate, Bethesda Ch., 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 

LAKE, GEORGE E., Stratham, N. H., to Hampton, 


Ct. 
LAMB, HENRY, Bridport, Vt. (Meth.), to Cong. Ch. 
of same town. Accepts, to begin April 1, 1905. 
LEONARD, ARTHUR E., Royalton, Wis., accepts 
call to Columbus. 

MosEs, ALBERT C., formerly of Harvey, Ill., to 
Green St. Ch., Chicago. Accepts, and is at work. 

OSBORNE, NABOTH, Mattoon, Ill., to Fountain Park 
Ch., St. Louis, Mo. 

ROBINSON, EDWARD A., Buckland, Mass., called a 
second time to Hingham. Accepts, coming to a 
second pastorate over this church. 


Ordinations and Installations 


BAKER, ALBERT &., 0. Union Ch., Boston, Mass., 
June 22. Sermon, Dr. 8. A. Norton; other parts, 
Rey. Drs. C. B. Rice, 8. L. Loomis, Rev. Messrs. 
B. L. Yorke and R. P. Hibbard. 

BREED, MERLE A., i. Monticello, Io., June 28. 
Sermon, Dr. D. P. Breed; other parts, Rev. 
Messrs. A. 0. Stevens, H. W. Tuttle, GM. Orvis, 
Cc. C. Warner and Benj. St. John. 

CHAPMAN, FRANCIS H., o. andj. Bristol and Paris 
Ch., Bristol, Wis., June 29. Sermon, Rev. C. W. 
Merritt; other parts, Rev. Messrs. A. R. Rice, 
F. T. Lee. 

JAMARIK, PAUL, o. Slavonic Ch., Braddock, Pa., 


July 6. Sermon, Rev. Phillip Reitenger; other 
parts, Rev. Messrs. H. Eckel, J. Prucha, C. A. 
Jones, Dr. H. A. Schauffler. 

KELLER, CHAS. E., 0. Second Ch., Zanesville, O., 
June 28. Sermon, Rev. C. H. Couch ; other parts, 
Rev. Messrs. T. L. Kiernan, B, R. Long, G. T. 
Nichols, C. H. Small, E. L. Howard. ‘ 

NEIPP, HENRI A., o. Central Ch, Boston, Mass., 
June 13. Ordaining prayer in English, Dr. F. E. 
Emrich, in French, Rev. Paul Elsesser; other 
parts, Rev. Joshua Coit, Drs. S. L. Loomis, A. H. 
Smith, A. H. Plumb, J. H. Denison. Rev. Mr. 
Neipp sailed July 6 for W. Africa, under appoint- 
ment of the A. B.C. F. M. 

POTTER, CLAYTON J., Hartford Sem., o and i. 
Lenox, Mass., July 5. Sermon, Rev. R. H. Potter, 
brother of the pastor; other parts, Rev. Messrs. 
Fred’k Lynch, W. F. Stearns, L. D. Bliss, Drs. R. 
DeW. Mallary, L. 8S. Rowland. 

WHITE, C. Bouck, Union Sem., o. Clayton, N. Y., 
July 1. Sermon, Rey. Duncan McGregor; other 
parts, Rev. Messrs. H. L. Pyle, A. M. Wight, 
H. A. Lawrence 

WORTHINGTON, WM., o. Snohomish, Wn., June 28. 
Sermon, Rev. W. O. Wark; other parts, Rev. 
Messrs. W. E. Rigby, E. C. Newberry, C. W. Bush- 
nell, R. H. Parker, M. W. Morse. 

YARROW, ERNEST A., Hartford Sem., o. as foreign 
missionary, Rutland, Vt., July 7. Sermon, Dr. 
C. 8S. Beardslee; other parts, Rev. Messrs. F. L. 
Garfield, C. H. Smith, and Drs. A. W. Hazen, 


J. L. Barton. 
Resignations 


ALLISON, ALEX. L., Absarokee, Mont. 

BENNETT, Jos. H., Avoca, Neb., to take effect 
Sept. 1, after three years’ service. 

BLAKELY. DANIEL W., Bellevue; Iowa. 

EBERT, WM. D., Blossburg, Pa. 

EVANS, JAS. J., Old Man’s Creek, Iowa City, Io. 

FENN, Wo. H., High St. Ch., Portland, Me., after 
38 years of service. 

FRENCH, HOWARD D., Wyoming, IIl., after three 
years’ service. 

HEALD, JosiAH H., Albuquerque, N. M., has not 


resigned the field superintendency of the Educa- 
tion Society. 

Kipp, Wm. D., Sierraville, Cal., to take effect 
Sept. 1. 

LEE, SAM’L H., Springfield, Mass., withdraws resig- 
nation of the presidency of the French-American 
College at the request of the trustees. 

ROBINSON, Epw. A., Buckland, Mass., to take ef- 
fect Sept. 6, after six years’ service. 

VAN KEUREN, MAILLER O., withdraws resignation 
at Salamanca, N. Y., and after vacation of three 
months will resume his work there. 

WISMER, ERNEST L., Newman’s Grove, Neb., to 
take effect Sept. 15. 


Summer Supplies 
BROTHERTON, BRUCE W., Andover Sem., at Guild- 
hall, Vt. 
Davis, DAN’L §., Rollins Coll., 
and Calais Center, Vt. 
LASHER, Mrs. C. A., at Ripton, Vt., under the au- 
spices of the Vermont Domestic Miss. Soc. 
ToNTZz, KNOWLEs S., Chicago Sem., at Big Timber, 


Fla., at E. Calais 


Mont. 
Dismissions 
HAZEN, CARLETON, West Rutland, Vt., June 21. 
Personals 


ALLIS, Wm. B., Schenectady, N. Y., was recently 
surprised by the men of his parish, who presented 
him with a new Columbia bicycle. Mr. Allis and 
Father John Reilly serve without pay as chaplains 
of the local fire department. 

Evans, J. LEwIs, and wife of Auburn, Mass., re- 
ceived from their chureh a purse to defray ex- 
penses while attending the Northfield Summer 
School of Methods. 

FISHER, JAS. G., Dexter, Me., with his family, wil? 
spend his vacation in St. Louis, Mo., and else- 
where in the West. 

Hopkins, WM. H.—The church at Poughkeepsie, 
N. Y., in reluctantly accepting the resignation of 
Mr. Hopkins, that he might accept the call of the 
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church in Berkeley Cal., a field he had never vis- 
ited, resolved to hold its ‘pulpit open for six months 
in hope that he will return. 

PEEBLES, ARTHUR B., South Acton, Mass., being 
called away to a funeral June 26, Mrs. Peebles 
supplied the pulpit in his absence. 

Rick, AUSTIN, Walla Walla, Wn., has come East 
to attend the tenth anniversary of his class at 
Amherst. Rev. R. T. Cross, Portland, Ore., sup- 
plies his pulpit for a month. 

Sr~cox, EpDwIn D., and wife, formerly of Paris, 
Ont., on the eve of their departure for Toronto 
were presented by the congregation with a purse 
of gold. 

Woop, MoRGAN, Plymouth Ch., Cleveland, O., is 
to lecture and preach at over twenty Chautauqua 
assemblies during July and August. 

‘WoopRow, SAm’L H., Hope Ch., Sprinefield, Mass., 
was presented by some of the men in his parish 
with a purse of $175 for a trip to the St. Louis 
Fair. On his way home he attended the Republi- 
can Convention at Chicago. 


Churches United 


KANSAS CiTy, Mo. By advice of council Olivet 
and Prospect Avenue churches have united. Rev. 
W. T. Jordan of the latter church is pastor of the 
united church. The Olivet property, which was 
turned over to the Kansas City Congregational 
Union, has been sold and the money will be used 
in strengthening enterprises already started. 


Material Gain 


ATLANTA, GA., Marietta Street.—New house of 
worship. First service held July 3, with sermon 
by Dr. F. E. Jenkins. 

PHILADELPHIA, Pa., Kensington.—Corner stone of 
$15,000 edifice laid by Kev. N. N. Bormose, 
pastor. Address by Rev. Dr. C. H. Richards of 
Church Building Society. This is a mission church 
in the textile district, soon to be self-sustaining. 

ROMEO, MicH.—Parsonage extensively repaired 
for the new minister, Rev. H. W. Hunt, who has 
been heartily received. 

UNIONVILLE, O.—Parsonage reshingled, repapered, 
inside woodwork repainted, and the whole build- 
ing repaired and brightened up preparatory to the 
coming of the new pastor’s family. Sixty copies 
of the new Pilgrim Hymnal purchased. 


Anniversaries 


ANDOVER, MAss., Free.—Fifteenth of the settle- 
ment of Rev. F. A. Wilson observed with special 
service June 26. 

ANSON, ME.—Centenary of local Congregationalism 
celebrated in June. The pastor, Rev. H. O. Hof- 
stead, was ordained and twenty-two members 
joined on confession. 

MAGNOLIA, Io.—Fiftieth of organization, celebrated 
June 23. 


June Receipts of the A. M. A. 





1903 1904 

Donations, $16,289.05 $14,311.91 
Estates, 5,893.78 7,249.33 
Tuition, 6,168.29 6,838.95 
Total, $28,350.62 $28,400.19 

9 mos. 1903 9 mos. 1904 
Donations, $135,954.72 $128,800.63 
Estates, 52,808.30 67,660.64 
Tuition, 49,676.34 54,265.86 
Total, $238,439.36 $250,727.13 


A decrease in donations of $7,154.09, and an in- 
<rease in estates of $14,852.34, and an increase in 
tuition of $4,589.52, making a net increase for the 
nine months ending June 30 of $12,287.77 








Love cannot remain silent. It is an active 
principle as well as a passion. It finds expres- 
sion inlife. It sympathizes, sacrifices, serves. 
It is benevolent, neighborly, pure, holy. 
Envy and hatred and vanity are foreign to its 
nature. It is hopeful and rejoiceth in the 
truth.—J. C. Villiers. 





Meetings and Events to Come 


CONFERENCE FOR LEADERS in Sunday School and 
Young People’s Societies, under auspices young Peo- 
pl s Missionary Movement, Silver Bay, Lake George, 

ew York, July 22-31. 
Copennnenay, Day, WORLD’s FAIR, St. Louis, Mo., 
ct. 21. 


National Council, Des Moines, Io., Oct. 13-20. 








Marriages 


The charge for marriage notices is } twenty-five cents. 





EMRICH—WALLACE— In Saxonville, Mass., July 5,b 
. F, E. Emrich, father of the groom, Rev. Richar 
e md Emrich and Jeannette Wallace. ‘After a year’s 
post-graduate work at Hartford Seminary, Mr. Em- 








Housekeepers 
know the advantage of having always on hand a 
perfect cream for general household purposes. 
Borden’s Peerless Brand Evaporated Cream is su- 
perior to raw cream and being preserved and steri- 
lized keeps for an indefinite period. Use it for 
coffee, tea, cocoa and all household purposes. 





rich, with his wife, will be for Turkey, Bn Me they 
enter upon missionary work 

FULLER—HOUGHTON—In Lyndonville, Vt.. by Rev. 
Messrs. J. K. Fuller and J. C. Bodwell, RF arold 
Fuller and Carolyn 8. Houghton, both of Lyndonville. 

ay asin. hs June 9, by Rev. J. C. 
Martin of Marash and Miss E. 
G. Bates of ‘aadjin. 

NOYES—aLVORD—At the home of the bride’s ome 
in Newton Center, Mass., by Dr. George M. Boynton, 
Rev. Edward M M. Noyes and Grace B. lvord, both of 
Newton Center. 


Deaths 


The ci Py gan deaths ts cents. Each 
FP Rene 5 yl pA ome pereeee. 
a andl beontoah ata 








JEREMIAH H. MERRILL 


In Des Moines, Io., May 30, Jeremiah Hill Merrill. 
So closes the record of a modest, Leg ve life. He was 
born in Maine eighty four ry) ago, began meg 
life with his brother Samuel in New Hampshir: Later 
they established business in McGregor, = "hs 1874 
=. R ... errill removed to Des Moines and engaged in 

anking. 

He was a Christian early and Le great help to 
Plymouth — Des Moines, which he long served 
as deacon. In 1895 his wife was suddenly called away. 
as grievous lors he bore with tient submission. 

e@ was a warm friend and watchful trustee of Iowa 
College, and for twenty years the ideal treasurer of a 
Iowa Congregational Home Missionary Society. 
= F ding n, simple-mannered man, fond of poet mR. 


antis ‘children, Samuel A. and Annie D., took the re- 
mains of their poreete to ae 2 Forest Hill Cemetery of 
Boston, where Van Horn of Worcester, Mass., 
officiated at the interment. They were married in Bos- 
— _~ wen, their life-work done, they rest Re, 14,7 
n peac 








For Any Skin Disease 


use 


Hydrozone 


It will help and cure you. Will 
send Trial Bottle Free to anyone 
sending roc. to pay postage. 

It is absolutely harmless, has cured 
thousands, will cure you. 


Sold by leading druggists. 
None genuine without my signature, 


Cr, Chectamatat 


Dept. O., 57 Prince St., New York 


Send for free Rooklet on ‘‘How to treat 
di-enses,” containing hundreds of testi- 
@ monials of wonderful cures. 
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Eruptions 


The — way to get rid of 
pimples and other eruptions 
is to cleanse the blood, im- 
prove the digestion, stimu- 
late the kidneys, liver and 
skin. The medicine to take is 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 
Which has cured thousands. 








J. S. Waterman & Sons, 


UNERAL UNDERTAKERS 
and EMBALMERS, 
and 88388 Washingten &t., 
Adjoining Dudley St. Terminal. 


Personal attention given to every detail. 
and other special rooms connecte i eatablinn 
ment. Telephones, Roxbury 72 and 

















The latest, best and most authoritative book 
on Congregational Polity and Usage. 


The Congregational Way 


By Gro. M. Boynton, D.D. Net, 75 cents. 


This valuable book aims to do for the D eit gen- 
eration of Congregationalists what r’s 
Congregational Handbook did for those of twenty- 
five years ago. The prevailing usages of the 
churches are carefully described and the reasons 
therefor discriminatingly set forth. It ~ the in- 
dorsement of some of our ablest pastors, editors 
and administrators, who have given the author valu- 
able aid in its preparation. 


Tbe Pilgrim Press 


BOSTON Chicago 





New York 
All the 


B E EC H E R’ important works 
od ne Lae agama are Ps BOO KS 
Che Pilgrim Press 


New York BOSTON Chicago 





SUMMER 


SEATING 


Look at the steaming thermometer, and then look 


before. 


portions. 





at your hot, stuffy, upholstered chairs and sofas. 

It isn’t a question of extra expense when you buy 
willow or rattan summer furniture; 
economy, pure and simple. You save the wear on your 
expensive winter coverings. 
and fading of the four worst months of the year. 

You have the enjoyment of delightfully cool and 
refreshing seats during the hot summer, and in the 
fall you bring out your winter furniture as fresh as 


it is a matter of 


You save the dust, dirt 


And meantime, your summer furniture is good for 
twenty-five years to come. 
and the novelty of its comfortable lines and pro- 


You will enjoy the change 


Incidentally our prices in this department are the 


lowest of any furniture house in town. 





PAINE FURNITURE CO. 


RUGS, DRAPERIES and FURNITURE 
48 CANAL ST., BOSTON 












Bold ine 
mouth, 
to hold it. 


Yellow 
Bristles in irregular tu 


I clean between the teeth, hence I am a peculiar tooth brush. 


Box—for your protection. Curved handle and face to fit the 
fts—eleans between the teeth. Hole in handle and hook 


This means much to cleanly —, only ones who like our 
Send for our free booklet,“ Tooth Truths 
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Ordination at Rutland, Vt. 


The ordination of Mr. E. A. Yarrow of Hartford 
Seminary, July 7, was an occasion of rare interest. 
Mr. Yarrow and his fiancée, Miss M. J. Tuckley, are 
under appointment of the A. B. C. F. M. to the mis- 
sion at Van, Eastern Turkey, and are to be sup- 
ported by the churches of Rutland Conference. 

Almost every church in the conference was rep- 
resented in the council; also the church in Middle- 
town, Ct., of which Mr. Yarrow is @ member. His 
paper was concise, simple, manly, and produced an 
excellent impression. The ordination service was 
impressive, especially Dr. J. L. Barton’s vivid de- 
scription of the field and work before the new mis- 
sionaries, 

The adoption of the Forward Movement plan 
for the support of individual missionaries has cer- 
tainly resulted so far in a marked increase of mis- 
sionary enthusiasm in Rutland Conference. 8. 


Dr. Park Closes Work at 


Gloversville 


The council to dismiss Rev. William Edwards Park, 
D. D., met at Gloversville, N. Y., June 28, with Dr. 
E. N. Packard as moderator. Better records of 
action on the part of church and parish could not 
have been presented than those read by Frank Bur- 
ton, expressing the repeated attempts made to re- 
tain Dr. Park in a relationship marked by complete 
harmony. No finer tribute could have been paid 
than that by Judge W. C. Mills of the parish. 

The regard felt for Dr. Park in the state was seen 
in the final attempt on the part of the council to in- 
duce him to withdraw his resignation; in the tender 
tribute by the moderator ; in the words of Dr. Fitch 
of Buffalo: ‘‘ We express our gratitude that this 
council has not had to listen to trivial complaints 
on the part of either pastor or people. It is a great 
record to leave to our fickle generation.”’ The re- 
spect of his own town was ably voiced by Dr. 
Thompson. The resolutions adopted give full evi- 
dence that a master prophet has put off his mantle. 

In the twenty-eight years of this pastorate, Dr. 
Park has received over 700 persons to membership 
and seen one of the best church plants in the state 
completed and paid for. The church is by its recent 
action without debt. The Methodist church joined 
in the closing service and the local press added its 
tribute of appreciation. Dr. and Mrs. Park will re- 
move to Oberlin where he is to engage in literary 
work, part of which was begun by Prof. Edwards 
Park, his father. W. B. A. 


A Cincinnati Letter 


CHANGES AT LANE SEMINARY 


The call of Prof. Kemper Ful'erton to the chair of 
Hebrew at Oberlin Seminary left only one member, 
Dr. A. B. Riggs, in the faculty of Lane. The elec- 
tion of Dr. William McKibben, fifteen years pastor 
of the First Presbyterian Church of Walnut Hills, 
to the presidency of the seminary and the chair of 
theology, means a gag readjustment of the 
spirit of the institution. Rev. Douglass Putnam of 
Princeton, Ind., has been elected to the chair of pas- 
toral theology: Rev. J. F. Baird of Linwood, to the 
chair of church history to sueceed Dr. Sehaff; Rev. 
Edward Mack of New Orleans, to the chair of He- 
brew. 

This makes the faculty homogeneously conserva- 
tive and brings it into aceord with the preponderant 
sentiment in the local presbytery. For the first 
time in its history, probably, the seminary has elim- 
inated all the “ new sehool”’ element, which was in- 
evitable at the start in any theological school 
founded by Dr. Lyman Beecher. The seminary 
now has, at least, the merit of consistency. 


AMONG THE CHURCHES 


Material gains are evident in several of our 
churches. Columbia utilizes the vacation season 
by putting in a new $1,900 organ, Walnut Hills, in 
cleaning and redecorating its auditorium, the La- 
dies’ Aid providing $500 toward the cost. Newport 
(Ky.) redecorates its interior. The church has been 
made happy by the marriage of its pastor, Rev. F. 
E. Bigelow, to Miss Edith Hewitson, one of its effi- 
cient and best loved members. 

The Walnut Hills pastor spends his vacation with 
his family at his summer house in Cornwall, Ct., 
preaching in New Britain, Bridgeport, Chelsea, 
Mass., and Portland, Me. D. M. P. 


Kindness is catching, and if you go around 
with a thoroughly developed case, your neigh- 
bors will be sure to get it.—A Church Member. 
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OF MANY A MAN'S SUCCESS HAS 
BEEN HIS FIRST PAYMENT ON 
AN ENDOWMENT POLICY IN 
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committing 
myself to any 

action, I shall be 
giad to receive free 
particulars and rates 
of Endowment Policies 





ky enenten Ae er meen 
ERAT a incgussscneenscrinin 
Address 
Occupation ..... . Dept. 5! 
To The Pridentiat teennanes Co. 
of America. 
JOH’ [. DRYDEN, Home Office: 
President. NEWARK, N. J. 













IT MAY MARK THE 
COMMENCEMENT 








PRUDENTIAL 


' WAS THE 
STRENGTH OF 











Visit The Prudential’s Exhibit, Palace of Education, ¥ World’s Fair, St. Louis 








% ON EVERY DOLLAR 











PER ANNUM 
The earning power of your 
Fyre ie savings inve ies with — 
peg BA at 5% 1s 25% greater 
$ 170 * than if invested at 4% , is 42 
SURPLUS AND " 7% greater nen if inve sted 
3404; and 66229 greater 
PROFITS, inom if invested at ah. Atthe 
$160,000 same time they are safe—free 


from speculation—not tied up 
—and subject to withdrawal 
at your pleasure without loss 
of earnings. 

Our business established over 10 years 
—under New York Banking Dept. super- 
vision—numbers among its patrons, prom- 
inent clergymen, business and professional 
men in every State of the Union. Their 
endorsement = full particulars sent upon 
request. e for booklet B. 








Industrial Savings and Loan Go, 
183-135 Broadway, New York 














HOME INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF NEW YORK. 
OFFICE: 56 CEDAR STREET. 


One Hundred-and- First Semi-Annual Statement, January, 1904. 
SUMMARY OF ASSETS. 







Cash in Banks and Trust Companies.... $1,173,763.90 
ee er errr eres 1,593,892.06 
Rested Snes TOGO, sick cade tewascave 2.011,000.00 
State and City Bonds.. 3,197,650.00 
Railroad Bonds 1.401,060.00 
Gas Stocks..... 426,800.00 
Railroad Stock 6,769,250.00 
Bank and Trust Co. Stocks 371,250.00 

Bonds and Mortgages, 1 being 1st lien on 
BONE TID oo sans oc cctnepecosspennges tes 91,200.00 

Premiums uncollected and in hands of 
WOMEB.. on0hs ons cvseriiecancadgeeabetsvc’ 1,002,956.53 
Interest accrued on Bonds and Mortgages 1,971.50 
$18,040,798.99 


LIABILITIES. 
Cash Capita! Ny 
Reserve 9a Fund 37,613.00 
a ERODE... vinendens peenenadvabb oats Syoern-ae 
I 








Unpaid fte Insurance, and other claims 4,357.8: 


BOOSTTO TOT TOROS, wervcccccconecceccsss 5, 
FRO DNs a biceccicciecycebe _ 6,574,751.49 
$18,040,798.99 


$9,574,751.49 





























Surplus as regards Policy -holders 
JOHN H. WASHBURN, President. 
ELBRIDGE G. SNOW, Vice-President. 
FREDERIC C. BUSWELL, 2d Vice-Prest. 
EMANUEL H. A. CORREA, 3d Vice-Prest. 
AREUNAH M. BURTIS, ‘Secretary. 
Wha H. CHEN EY, Secretary. 
HENRY J. FERRIS. Ass’t Secretary 
CLARENCE A. LUDLUM, Ass’t Beeritere. 
First Mortgag 


Farm Loans jit, 6% 


In Wonderful Snake River Valley, Idaho. $3,000,000 
Eastern capital represented in ve beet factories. 
We have loaned over $1,000,000 arms without loss 
or dispute. Irrigation never a ‘wrep failure. Refer- 
ences from investors East and West on application. 


ANDERSON BROS. BANK (Estab. 1865), Idaho Falls, Idaho. 








WE OFFER 
A FREE 
SCHOLARSHIP 


IN THE PILGRIM TEACHER 
CORRESPONDENCE COURSE 


FOR FIVE PAID APPLICATIONS FOR THIS COURSE 


This splendid course will help every Sunday 
school teacher. It is conducted by the Ameri- 
can Institute of Sacred Literature, University 
of Chicago, in co-operation with the publishers 
of the Pilgrim Teacher. The fee of $6.00 for 
the course, not to exceed one year, covers also 
the necessary postage. 

We will give a free scholarship in this course 
to any one sending us five paid applications 
for membership. Send for circulars contain- 
ing full information to 


BOSTON Che Pilgrim Press CHICAGO 


NEW “ENG LAND “LAKES: “WHERE THE CITY 
FoLKs THRONG.—Winnepesaukee, Sunapee, Mem- 
phremagog. The lake resorts of New England— 
the favorite haunts for the anglers and vacationists 
in search of an ideal inland resort—are now the ren- 
dezvous for hundreds of tired mortals from the busy 
city. The canoeists are gliding over Sunapee, and 
the many cottages and hotels present a joyous 
scene. On Winnepesaukee, the Queen of New Eng- 
land’s lakes, the stately steamer, Mt. Washington 
makes her daily trip of sixty miles touching at the 
numerous ports on the lake such as Wolfboro, 
Weirs, Center Harbor and Alton Bay, where sum- 
mer gayety and pleasure reign supreme. Memphre- 
magog in northern Vermont, on whose beautiful 
shores tourists assemble from all parts of the coun- 
try, isa delightful scenic resort: its admirers have 
called it ‘the Switzerland of America.’ The Lady 
of the Lake furnishes the means of transportation 
over Memphremagog. In Maine are the famous 
fishing grounds equally desirable as summer re- 
sorts, Sebago, Moosehead and the Rangeleys. 
These resorts are all described in the beautiful il- 
lustrated booklet “‘ Lakes and Streams,” also in the 
booklets, ‘“‘ Lake Sunapee,” “‘ Lake Memphremagog 
and About There.” These booklets will be mailed 
to any address upon receipt of two cents for each 
book, and the charming portfolio of half-tones of 
New England lakes will be mailed by the General 
Passenger Department, Boston & Maine Railroad, 
Boston, upon receipt of six cents. If you are plan- 
ning your vacation, send for these books and also 
secure the Summer Resort Book free. This book con- 
tains the hotels, rates and routes and the various 
resorts reached by the Boston & Maine Railroad 
and cornections. 
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Our Readers’ Forum 


An Echo from the Country Church 
Number 


Mr. Broad and I have read ‘‘ from cover to 
cover” the Country Church Number of The 
Congregationalist. We are much impressed 
with the strength and variety of the articles, 
as giving a full view of country life, and with 
the power of the number to quicken interest 
in the great rural work, so little understood 
by many, and whose importance is altogether 
too much undervalued. 

Professor Park never spoke with more real 
“sanctified common sense” than when he 
said, ‘‘When called to preach to a city 
church, take your best coat; to a country 
church, your best thought.’”’ After all, it is 
true that ‘‘the country is the true home of 
thought.” 

Your illustrations illustrate. We have seen 
that sod house in South Dakota. When a 
word of sympathy was expressed to the home 
missionary pastor because he lived in a sod 
house, he exclaimed: *‘ Yes, I live in a sod 
house; so do most of my people; and we wor- 
ship God in a sod house; but, let me tell you, 
souls are won to Christ in that sod church, 
and we have blessed seasons of communion 
with God in that sod church, and sometimes 
it seems to me as though the glory of the 
Lord fills that sod temple! ’’ 

Mrs. H. CASWELL-BROAD. 

Newfane, Vt. 


Thank you for the symposium on the Coun- 
try Church. The work done by our country 
churches has not, in my estimation, been duly 
appreciated. Their pastors have often toiled 
in obscurity—they have done a work which, 
had it been done in city churches, would have 








TUNING A PHYSICIAN 


He Got Out. and Then in Tune. 


If cotfee has you where your nerves demand 
it each morning you havea wreck ahead sure. 

Think back for a yeat and notice how the 
sick spells grow on you instead of getting less. 

You are running into nervous prostration or 
some fixed disease absolutely certain, and 
when it suddenly takes full possession you 
will find nothing, absolutely nothing, in drugs 
that will heal you. Nature demands penalty 
for the daily hurt to the nerve centers by cof- 
fee, and you must pay the full price. 

A physician of Cornwall, Ont., says of him- 
self, ‘‘ For years coffee was to me what rum 
is to the toper, but I kept getting worse and 
worse in health. 

**T suffered from continuous nervous twitch- 
ing, insomnia, restless, miserable nights, 
nerves all gone. Craving for coffee was in- 
tense, but it put me lower and lower in health. 
Something must be done, so I tried leaving 
off the coffee and using Postum Fvod Coffee. 
The first trial wife and I were both disgusted, 
for we were careless in brewing it, but we 
went carefully into the subject of preparing 
Postum and found we had only allowed it to 
brew about five minutes, and that won’t make 
good Postum. So next time it was boiled full 
fifteen minutes after boiling began, then served 
with good cream, and it was toothsome and 
delicious. That marked the beginning of my 
return to health. Now I sleep well, the old 
twitching has disappeared, and in short I am 
well again. My good wife has also been much 
benefited by leaving off coffee and using Postum 
Food Coffee. We have abandoned the old cof- 
fee for all time.”” Name given by Postum Co., 
Battle Creek, Mich. 

There’s a reason why so many intelligent 
people and physicians drink Postum in place 
of ordinary coffee. 

Look in each package for the famous little 
book, ‘‘ The Road to Wellville.” 
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brought them into prominente. Your sympo- 
sium is timely, appreciative and helpful. 
Pueblo, Col. R. W. GAmmon,. 


A Park Streeter Speaks 


Asa member of Park Street Church, Boston, 
I appreciate the article upon the problem fac- 
ing us there. With the surging crowds pass- 
ing its doors every Sabbath and its easy access 
for the crowds upon the Common, Park Street 
Church ought to become a powerful —" 
istic center. B. 


A Missionary at His Class Reunion 


One noteworthy incident in connection with 
the centennial at Burlington last week was 
the meeting of the Class of 1856. Of twenty- 
three graduates and one who nearly finished 
the course, fourteen are dead; of the ten living, 
eight marched in the procession. Of these six 
are ministers and one a distinguished jurist. 
Those present in Burlington on Monday morn- 
ing had, with their wives, the great pleasure 
of uniting around the hospitabie board of the 
beautiful country home of their classmate 
Francis at Port Henry, N. Y. The reminis- 
cences and confidences will be tenderly cher- 
ished. We are the same boys we were fifty 
years ago, grown older, yet grown younger. 
The ideals Joseph Torrey and Calvin Pease 
taught us and illustrated in their lives are 
ours still. We sometimes have the joy of see- 
ing those ideals bearing fruit in other lives in 
this and other lands. G. F. HERRICK. 


The Council Moderatorship 


As moderator of the National Council we 
need a man who combines in himself the vigor 
of young manhood and the wisdom of age, 
the culture of the East and the breadth and 
adaptability of the West, a man who, though 
true to thé best traditions of the churches, 
will not be bound by them in a way to pre- 
vent enlargement and growth, a man who does 
not believe that the last word has been spoken 
upon Congregational polity and government, 
a man who believes that authority in our 
churches may become more than ‘‘a rope of 
sand.” Rev. W. E. Barton, D. D., Oak Park, 
ill.,is suchamau. I nominate him, therefore, 
as our next moderator, preacher, scholar, 
author and constructive statesman. 

JAMES Bonn, 

Editor Congregational Index, Nashville, Tenn. 


Responsibilities of Parenthood 


It is really a wholesome, not an alarming 
thing, if people are thinking with deeper in- 
tentness about the desirable restrictions on 
marriage and about the laws of health and 
happiness as related to the bearing and rear- 
ing of children. To give one well-born and 
correctly brought up son to the Common- 
wealth is to serve it better than by burdening 
it with a half-dozen ill-conditioned boys.— 
New York Evening Post. 


Mistaken Enmity to Snakes 


The black snake that lives under the house 
or old porch is a greater enemy to mice and 
rats than the best cat could possibly be, while 
it would not harm an infant; in fact, could be 
tamed to be very interesting. Kindness al- 
ways wins snakes, and they will show it as per- 
ceptibly as most creatures. A black snake pet 
is more cleanly than a dog or cat, is far less 
trouble, will respond to the familiar call just 
as quickly, show every evidence of affection as 
sincerely, and if its fangs should scratch the 
skin or even penetrate the flesh the result is 
not so annoying as the scratches from the 
briars that come from picking roses or black- 
berries.— Easton (Md.) Gazette. 
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Libby’s Luncheons 
Make housekeeping easy. Veal Loaf, 
Ham Loaf, Melrose Paté, Vienna Sausage, 
Pork and Beans, Corned Beef Hash are 
always ready to serve. 

The delicious flavor of the Libby Pro- 
ducts is unsurpassed—they taste 
even better than they look. 

“How to Make Gro Things to Fat’ is free for the asking. 
Libby’s Liz Atlas of the Worid mailed fcr five Se stamps. 

Libby, McNeill g& Libby 
Chicago 







neck 


ay band. Do you like to eat dye? Never 
mention cochineal nor coal tar to 
a catsup man. He’d rather talk 
of something else. We don’t 
mind, for we do not use color- 
ing matter in Columbia, “ The 
Uncolored Catsup.” Nothing but 
the honest red of the perfectly 
tipe tomato. You will enjoy 
“tomato catsup.” 


COLUMBIA CONSERVE COMPANY 





The Tonic 
Par Excellence. 










is highly recommended as a preventive of 
Colds and Influenza 
and as a specific remedy for 
Typhoid 
and Malarial Fevers. 


E. FOUGERA & CO., 26-30 4 
i sg William St. N.Y. yr 


Usethe Great English Remedy 


BLAIR’S PILLS 


Sate, Sere, Effective. 50c. o $1. ‘ 








» Head- 


’ aches. 


Stops the anlit Clears the brain, 
Corrects acidity, Settles the stomach. 


Brings the liver and bowels into healthy action. 
Contains no heart depressing, dangerous drugs. 


Sold by druggists for 60 years. 
The TARRANT CO., 44 Hudson Street, New York. 
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GO TO THE... 


The only hotel within the grounds. 
2,257 rooms with and without baths. 
Dining-room seats 2,500 people. 
Absolute fire protection. Close to 
State Buildings and all chief attrac- 
tions. Reservations made for any 
date to Dec. 1. Rates $1.50 to $5.50 
European, $3.00 to $7.00 American 
plan. Address, 


INSIDE INN, 
World's Fuir Grounds, $T. LOUIS. 
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YOSEMITE 


California, Puget Sound | 
points, the summer resorts of 
Wisconsin, Northern Michi- 
gan and Minnesota, the Black 
Hills, Alaska and scores of 
other pleasure grounds are 
best reached by The North- 
Western Line. 

Special low rates all sum- 
mer. The best of trainservice. 





Write at once for maps and for 
booklets describing the scenery, 
climate and transportation facilities, 
with valuable data as to hotels, hotel 
rates, fishing and hunting, ete. 


All agents sell tickets via this line. 


W. B. KNISKERN, 
NW261 


P. Traffic M ger, 
CHICACO. 

Fast, Twin-Screw Passenger Steamers. 

14,280 tons, 600 ft. long. 
Unsurpassed Accommodation. 

Boston, Queenstown, Liverpool. 
Ivernia, 4ug. 3 Aug. 30, Sept. 27, Oct. 29. Dec. 3. 
Saxonia, July 19, Aug. 16, Sept. 13, “Oct. 11, Nov. 12. 

For rates, plans, further ~~ giana apply Cunard 
Building, 126 State Street, Bosto' 
THE CUNARD STEAMSHIP cO., LTD., 
CHAS. P. SUMNER, Agent. 
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Springfield Activities 


By a strange coincidence, on the same day that 
Park Church was organized, its present pastor, 
Rev. John L. Kilbon, was ordained in another 
state. They marked their fifteenth anniversary 
—June 28, which is also his birthday—by an appro- 
priate sermon on the preceding Sunday, and began 
the sixteenth year by receiving 23 to membership 
July 3. This is the largest accession the church 
has ever had, and is due to wise training of its 
young people, 18 of whom came on confession. 
Ten per cent. increase in membership and ten per 
cent. decrease in debt has been the pastor’s aim 
for 1904. The first is more than reached and the 
other is in sight. 


EMMANUEL INSTALLS DR. MEANS 


Ina growing section, three-quarters of a mile from 
the nearest chureh, Emmanuel of Springfield, Mass., 
has an opportunity; and its successful call of Dr 
Oliver W. Means to its leadership shows that both 
pastor and people are alive tothe situation. His in- 
duction into the pastorate, June 28, was marked by 
two unusual features. Instead of a “ statement of 
experience avd belief,’ the candidate offered a 
paper descriptive of theology in its application to 
the religious life, suggesting the trend of his think- 
ing and preaching since his ordination in 1888. 
Satisfied with the record of the dismissing council 
which expressed its warm commendation of his 14 
years of service at Enfield, Ct., and gratified with 
the spirit of the pastor-elect, the council asked not 
a question to supplement his paper, and the session 
lasted but an hour. 

The evening service of installation was of high 
order. The prayer was by Dr. T. H. Hawks, and 
the charges and welcome by Secretary Emrich, Rev. 
R. M. Taft and Rev. J. L. Kilbon. After these, in 
place of a sermon, three short addresses were given, 
broadly defining the aforesaid opportunity. Rev. 
D. B. Pratt spoke of the changed environment of 
the modern church and the needed change of front 
to meet it; Dr. P. S. Moxom, of the chance for in- 
telligent and practical co-operation by Springfield’s 
thirteen Congregational churches for wise extension 
and helpful care of the weaker churches; and Dr. 
8S. H. Woodrow, on the future of Kmmanuel. 


REVIVAL PLANS 


The city is planning for an evangelistic campaign 
in the fall that shall produce more than a ripple or 
a splash on the placid stream of municipal life and 
thought. The Protestant churches of the city and 
West Springfield have organized for this work, 
several meetings having already been held for busi- 
ness and prayer. The plan contemplates three 
periods, of preparation, instruction and evangeliza- 
tion. Each church will use the summer for such 
preparation as it chooses to make. In October, or 
possibly just after election, union services will be 
held, and a strong speaker, after the manner of 
Campbell Morgan, who isn’t available, will give a 
series of addresses on the fundamental elements of 
Christian life and doctrine. Following this will 
come the evangelistic effort, in which, singly or in 
groups, the churches will seek to reach the uncon- 
verted. The plan contemplates union meetings at 
the center, the north and south ends, Armory Hill 
and West Springfield; but where a church prefers 
to work alone it will do so. Federation, not or- 
ganic union, is the spirit of the movement, in the 
belief that a pentecostal blessing is conditioned 
more upon the disciples being of one accord than 
upon any circumstance of location. The suburban 
churches are watching their city brethren, in hope 
that the anticipated harvest of souls will extend 
beyond city limits. LONG. 








Northern Michigan Trans. Co. 


SPECIAL RATES 
CONGREGATIONAL 


SUMMER ASSEMBLY 


Chicago to Frankfort, Mich., and Return 
$9.00 =Meals and Berth Included 


STEAMSHIP ILLINOIS 


Leaves Chicago Every Tuesday 1 p.m., Every Friday 7 p.m. 
TICKET LIMITATIONS AUGUST Sth to SEPTEMBER Ist 


«. F. CHURCH, General Pass. Agent. CHICAGC 
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Chemica 


FIRE EXTINGUISHER 


A Product of Modern Science. 
EFFICIENT PROTECTION 
~~ ALWAYS READY 
oa ACTS LIKE MAGIC 


A FEW DOLLARS AND SAVE THOUSAND 
CENERAL SALES AGENTS 


Pope Mi pda Co. 


v4 Wiw_YORK 15 PROVIDENCE Ri. + 15 SNOW 5ST. 
BOSTON - nt Ravina PMLADELPHIA, PA. - 909 ARCH ST. 
WASHINGTON DC > BIScISw ST, MW. SAU FRANCISCO, CAL 481 MISSON 


Sent poate receipt of three dollars 
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Hotel Bellectaire 


Broadway and 77th Street, 
New York. 


Seventh Avenue, 
Amsterdam Ave. 
and West 130th St. 
Cars pass the 
oor. 
Luxurious rooms 
for permanent 
and transient 
guests. 
Restaurant 
a Feature. 
Exquisite 
Palm Room. 
Art Nouveau 
Cafe. 
Royal 
ungarian 
Orchestra. 
“Most Artistically Beautiful Hotel in the 
World.”’ Can offer few single rooms, with 
bath, beautifully furnished, suitable for two 
people, $60 per month. 


TRANSIENT RATES: 


One Room, with bath...............+. per day 
Parlor, Bedroom, with bath, rapes 3 to day 
Parlor, 2 Bedrooms, with bath, $5 and $7 per day 
Every improvement known to moderns in- 
genuity. 
Write for our magazirie, “The Hotel Belle- 
claire World.” 


MILTON ROBLEE, Proprietor. 


ALL THE WAY BY WATER 


VIA 


JOY 
LINE 


THROUGH 
LONG ISLAND 
SOUND 
BY DAYLIGHT 


Folders and Information on Request. 
B.D. PITTS -, 308 Congress St., Boston 


Phone Main 


Seemeaca sen aRSRe aR RERERIERS Soa eN Trae 
MORPHINE ana LIVUOR 

Ecablohed ts LY Sanatori»m 

S, Thou nd 

elsew er 


have been cured by us. Treatment ag fale ath m> 
Write The Dr. J. L. Stephens Go., Dept. 63, Lebanon J. i 
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16 July 1904 
Christian News from Everywhere 


The attitude of Chinese women towards the 
Christian schools in Canton has completely 
changed. Formerly they would not come to 
school unless free board was given them, and 
often they demanded clothes as well. Now 
the girls are anxious to grasp any opportunity 
for education. 

Messrs. Torrey and Alexander, the evangel- 
ists, have engagements ahead in England as 
far as 1906. They begin in London, February, 
1905. Mr. Alexander was recently wedded to 
Miss Helen Cadbury of Birmingham, one of 
the benevolent and wealthy Cadbury family 
so prominent among English Quakers. 

For several years the Y. M. C. A. of Massa- 
chusetts and Rhode Island have provided a 
camp on Moody Island, off the coast of Maine, 
for boys of various ages. This year the at- 
tendance will be larger than ever before, and 
boys who other wise might not see the country 
will enjoy camp life under direction of expe- 
rienced leaders. The. headquarters of the 
state executive committee are at 167’Tremont 
Street, Boston. 

The Devonshire fishermen, loyal to the 
memory of Rev. Henry Francis Lyte, who 
labored so long and lovingly among them, 
have given from their scanty earnings about 
$35,000 to build a church at Brixham. The 
$10,000 needed to complete the work have 
been promised by the society set in London, 
who are glad to join with the simple fisher- 
folk in honoring the author of ** Abide with 
me, fast falls the eventide.”’ 


Femininity after all is much the same the 
world over, whether one finds it in China or 
America. Miss Nellie Russell, commenting 
in Life and Light on the work of the Bible 








WRONG TRACK 
Had to Switch. 


Even the most careful person is apt to get 
on the wrong track regarding food sometimes 
and has to switch over. 

When the right food is selected the host of 
ails that come from improper food and drink 
disappear, even where the trouble has been of 
lifelong standing. 

** From a child I was never strong, and had 
a capricious appetite and I was allowed to eat 
whatever I fancied—rich cake, highly seasoned 
foud, hot biscuit, etc.—so it was not surprising 
that my digestion was soon out of order and 
at the age of twenty-three I was on the verge 
of nervous prostration. I had no appetite, 
and as I had been losing strength (because I 
didn’t get nourishment in my. daily food to 
repair the wear and tear on body and brain) 
I had no reserve force to fall back on, lost 
flesh rapidly and no medicine helped me. 

“Then it was a wise physician ordered 
Grape-Nuts and cream and saw to it that I 
gave this food (new to me) a proper trial, and 
it showed he knew what he was about because 
I got better by bounds from the very first. 
That was in the summer and by winter I was 
in better health.than ever before in my life, 
had gained in flesh and weight and felt likea 
new person altogether in mind, as well as 
body, all due to nourishing and completely 
digestible food, Grape- Nuts. 

‘* This happened three years ago, and never 
since then have I had any but perfect health 
for I stick to my Grape-Nuts food and cream 
and still think it delicious. I eat it every day. 
I never tire of this food, and can enjoy a 
saucer of Grape-Nuts and cream when nothing 
else satisfies my appetite and it’s surprising 
how sustained and strong a small saucerful 
will make one feel for hours.’’ Name given 
by Postum Co., Battle Creek, Mich. 

True food that carries one along and ‘‘ there’s 
a reason.” Grape-Nuts 10 days proves big 
things. 

Get the little book, ‘‘ The Road to Wellville,” 
n each package. 





THE CONGREGATIONALIST AND CHRISTIAN WORLD 


women in China, says that their work is par- 
ticularly valuable because it may be carried 
on within the home. If Chinese women go 
to church, they find there much to distract 
their minds—they must take care of their chil- 
dren, then the foreigners are a never failing 
source of interest, and (how natural this 
sounds!) there are always the hair ornaments 
of the woman in front to engage the attention. 
But in the quiet of the home the Bible woman 
has a splendid opportunity to explain the sim- 
pler Christian truths and gradually teach them 
the real’ meaning of*the Bible. 

Considerable indignation is expressed in 
Seotch and Irish Presbyterian circles at the 
intolerant attitude of Russia towards the 
mission stations in Manchuria hitherto sup- 
ported by them. Numerous mission chapels 
are either proscribed or put into the hands of 
Russian priests. The area of Manchuria is 
three times that of Great Britain, and its pop- 
ulation is about twenty millions. The Irish 
mission began in 1870, and three years later 
reported only three converts; but in 1899 a 
great ingathering took place, when the con- 
verts numbered 19,000. There was then a 
steady increase at the rate of fifty per cent. 
a year prior to the Boxer troubles, when sixty 
foreign missionaries were in the field. They 
have always given*considerable attention to 
medical work and the training of native help- 
ers. 





Our Polity 


What are the duties of a deacon? 

The answer to this question depends a good 
deal on the deacon’s pastor, and somewhat on 
the congregation. For a description of the 
office of the deacon see Boynton’s Congrega- 
tional Way, pp. 54, 55. In English Congre- 
gational churches as a rule the deacons carry 
larger responsibilities than they do in our 
American churches and the office is more hon- 
ored. An English-minister says: ‘‘ Deacons 
not only constitute a court in which we learn 
how to administer a church, but if we care to 
have them are friends who are eyes and ears 
for us among the problems of the world. 
They are to the pastor what the directors of 
a corporation are to its pre-ident, what the 
Cabinet is to the President of the United 
States.”” The more use a pastor makes of the 
officers of his church the more likely is he to 
find efficient men willing to associate with 
him in administering its work. 


What is Congregational usage? 

It is what our churches have so long and so 
generally done or accepted in matters of 
church administration that these ways of doing 
have come to be the usual methods of pro- 
cedure. Congregational usage is not uniform- 
ity, for our polity is constantly developing. 
We have no fixed and unalterable rules in the 
government of the churches. Congregational- 
ism as a polity is common sense applied to 
present conditions. That is the reason why 
this department of The Congregationalist is 
pertinent, and why we invite questions from 
all sections of the country and seek informa- 
tion concerning the experiences of our churches 
everywhere in governing themselves. 





Education 


Pomona College, Claremont, Cal., is ex- 
pending $5,000 on the enlargement of its 
chapel. This is necessitated by the increase 
of students. Two thousand dollars have also 
been pledged by the alumni for the develop- 
ment of a tract of sixty-one acres into a park 
and athletic field. 

A new departure in the way of baccalau- 
reate addresses was made at the Doane Col- 
lege Commencement. The address was given 
by a layman, Mr. S. S. Rogers of the Daily 
News, Chicago. The experiment was suc- 
cessful and is likely to be repeated. Doane 
is working hard to help endow the Nebraska 
academies from which many of the students 
come. 
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REDUCED PRICE SALE. 
Suits and Skirts. 


Every Garment Made to Order. 


Samples and Catalogue Free. 


$10.00 Suits now $ 7.50 i 
20.00 « =: 115.00 La “ 
30.00 “ *% 22,50 Sime 
40.00 « = 330.00 

$ 5.00 Skirts now $3.75 

8.00 « 6.00 
12.00 bd 9.00 
20.00 “15.00 


We prepay Express Charges to any 
part of the United States. 


An excellent opportunity to 
have a@ gown made to your 
measure from exclusive mate- 
rials and — at prices lower 
than usually demanded for 
ready-made garments. 

agin J the continuance of 
this e we will make any 
Suit, Skirt, Jacket or Rain Coat 
illustrated in our Catalogue or 
in our advance Fall Supple- 
ment, from any of our materi- 
als at @ reduction of one- 
fourth from our Cata- 
legue prices. This sale 
will last a few weeks only. 

We guarantee a perfect fit 
without tiresome personal fit- 
tings, made possible by our 
original and exclusive system, which has reached its 
present state of perfection by reason of our fifteen 
years’ experience. 


Our methods enable you to make selections from New York's 
latest styles and newest fabrics. This you do in your own 
home, at your leisure and with the assistance of your friends. 

ORDERS FILLED IN ONE WEEK. 


If anything we make for you is not entirely satisfac- 
tory, return it promptly and we will refund your money. 








An Unsolicited Testimonial. 

“My suit received and I am more than pleased 
with it. It is a pleasure PB a perfect-fitting 
gown with so little trouble and at so reasonable a 
price. Any time I desire anything in your line I 
shall not hesitate to send you an order.” 











If you desire your suit made in the latest New York 
style, and of the newest fabrics, write at once for our 
samples and Catalogue No. 58—sent FREE to any part 
of the United States. If possible mention the colors 


you desire, as this will enable us to send samples of 
exactly what you wish. 


NATIONAL CLOAK AND SUIT CO. 
119 and 121 West 23d Street, New York City. 
Mail Orders Only. 


No Branches or Agents. 











THE PICTURESQUE TRUNK LINE 
OF AMERICA 


LUXURIOUS VESTIBULED 
TRAINS 


consisting of Sleeping Cars, Dining 
and Cafe Cars and Day Coaches. . 


ARE RUN DAILY BETWEEN 
Boston and Buffalo, Niagara Falls, Chautauqua 
Lake, Cleveland, Cincinnati, Chicago. 





Special, Chautauqua and Return, July 29th, $11.80 


During the continuance of the WORLD’S 
FAIR at ST. LOUIS the ERIE in connection 
with the BIG FOUR ROUTE (C.C.C.& St.L. Ry.) 
will operate a through service to St. Louis 
via Marion, Ohio. 


Double Daily Service between Boston and St. Louis 


All Trains Protected by Block Safety Signals 
The Erie Dining Car Service is Unsurpassed 


O. W. JORDAN, New England Pass. Agent, 
207 Washington St., Boston, Mass. 
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Built ‘* Write-side”’ up 
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STANDARDS CHANGE 





The Oliver NOW is Standard 
All competitors attack it. WHY? 


INVESTIGATE 





Catalogue on request 





The Oliver Typewriter Co., 
69-71 Federal St., Boston, Mass. 

















CAPITOL IN 184T 


1847 to 1904 


This span of time, marking the history of almost half 
the life of the Nation, marks the history of ** (847 ROGERS 
BudS.” Silverware. It was first introduced.in 1847 during 

Polk’s administration. Since then fourteen different Presi- 
dents have presided at Washington. The Capitol Building of 
1904 would scarcely be recognized as that of 1847, The country 
has grown, but the government rests 0. the same firm foundation 

laid in the early years of its history. It is the same with 


| “1847 ROGERS BROS? 


Silverplate. Its reputation has grown with the country. Its quality 
is as honest as in the early days and its good name unblemished. In 
purchasing silverware remember the brand that has been the standard 
ot quality for more than half a century, and refuse any so-called 
Rogers ware that does not bear [84] as part of the name. Send for 
our new catalogue ‘‘ U-65 ,’’ the handsomest silverware book 
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ever issued. 
MERIDEN BRITANNIA CO., Meriden, Conn. 
(International Silverware Co., Successor ) 
New York HAMILTON, 
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NOW READY 


The Pilgrim Hymnal 








Editorial Corps 


Editors 
REV. C. L. NOYES. 
C. L. ZIEGLER. 


Associate Editors 
WASHINGTON GLADDEN, D.D. 
Ff, F. BULLARD, Mus. Doc. 


With Special Aid and 
Counsel of 
Rev. EDWIN P. PARKER. 
Pres. EDWARD D. EATON, 


CHOICEST HYMNS 


Peapeend to Meet the Demand for | With a Rich Store of 
A Medium-sized Hymnal | Responsive 
at a Moderate Price Readings 
Gettatiaine Csi | Sentences 
BEST TUNES | Versicles 
540 Hymns 400 Tunes | Canticles 
a ow ak mr hk Ser | Reapoma 
| Benedictions 


It is safe to characterize it as 


The Best Hymnal Ever Published 


For Congregational Use. 


And full Indexes of 
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Pres. S. V. COLE. 

Rev. LUCIUS H. THAYER. 
Rev. CHARLES F. CARTER. 
Rey. J. B. IRVINE. 

Rev. CHARLES H. OLIPHANT 


, 


and the co-operation of 
many others. 


Without Responsive Readings, cloth, 60¢ net; half leather, 80c net 
With Responsive Readings, cloth, 75c net; half leather, $1.00 net 
Responsive Readings separately,......... . cloth, 30c net 


Sample Copies Sent for Examination to Pastors, Organists, 
Choristers, on request. 


The Pilgrim Sia 


New York BOSTON 


Chicago 


Tunes 


Composers 


Authors 
Subjects 


| First Lines, ete. 
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